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In a Tunnel. 


— it?” said one. 
A STORY OF SUMMER-TRAVEL. 


BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 


“Good-bye, Hannah! Take care of yourself, 
and come again next summer. A _ pleasant 


j ay!’ The » “New Brunswick” began ‘ nee : 
ee ! — - i “ shee Bis: 03 | down with vou last week?” said the first voice. 
swing § und, and in anothe : : d 
Se ee | Oh, Brown? I don’t know just where he is. 


the paddle-wheels had drowned the good-byes | 3 s Bs Q : eS 
on the wharf, end Hannah was all alone, for! : eB him at Dighy,” and, lowering ate meat 
the first time ia her travelling experience | it wee onemed to Macneh & mysorions way; 
z ; ; ' I have some money of his that I’m going to 

Her courage almost left her wher she saw Bays some sanney , going 


: S 3 dispose of in Boston.” 
the spires and wharves of Eastport fading | an i 
: * | Some money of his?” asked the other. 
away and thought of the long night which she | # pe 
don’t see how you managed to get it. 
must pass upon the water. But at list she : ig an 
‘ ne “Oh, it was easy enough. ['ll tell you all 
took heart of grace, and settled herseif for the e 4 
: . Let’s come and have a smoke. 
afternoon in a sunny corner where she could | : : | 
2 2 | Hannah's blood ran cold. Could the well- 
watch Grand Menan, and fancy that she saw | be | 
: : ., | dressed gentleman in gray be a robber—per- 
the sails of the coast-survey schooner which | og ; | 
: : é . +, haps a murderer? She half-expected that he 
was carrying her sister away from her. For it! x 
t aS would spring out at her, when she went through 
was all ‘‘luck and chance” that had left her, ; i } 
: : ; ; the saloon, point a pistol at her head, and de- | 
alone. She and her Bohemian sister Nora had, i } 
5 sas | mand her money or her life. 
for once in their lives, spent a summer together | ; 
: : 3 3 R | That night was a long one for our poor Han- 
with some far-away cousins in pleasant East- | % z i 
The window of her stateroom was in the 


' 
: , nah. 
itannah had promised to be at Bethle- | : : : : 
| top, and while she lay with wide-open eyes in 


spoken to Hannah on deck. ‘We shall make 
more by it in a month than we did in six last | 
year.” 

‘‘What has become of your friend who went | 





o” 


sy 





| about it. 


port. 
hem on the twenty-third of August, and was to f 
ee ge oe, j her berth she could see by the starlight the | 
join her escort in Boston on the twenty-second. | : : ; 3 
¢ : a, | ceaseless motion of the walking-beam, until 
Nora was tiredof Bethlehem, but was willing to : : : 
: : .. | she grew dizzy and turned away from it. Be- 
go there for Hannah’s sake, until she had an invi- | 
; eer ; |fore long, too, slow, heavy footsteps paced | 
tation to join a coast-survey party which 


was | < 
3 ay 'over her head, and she watched the window 
to spend aweek at Grand Menan. The tempta- | sane a 
{again in nervous fear lest the feet which she 
(heard should make a misstep and enter her | 
| berth. 
Toward morning she fell asleep, and did not 


-aNnvas. : : 
é : ; wake until the steamer was at her wharf in 
gown, paints and umbrella, and left her inno- | Portland 
| Portland. 


cent little sister to the mercies of a cold world. | Sa ees 
vee i s ; ; | At six o’clock Hannah was on deck again, | 
The innocent aforesaid, though thirty-eight 


s | waiting for her cousin Stephen, at whose house 
years old, always looked up to Nora, ten years | 5 : 
: é | she was to breakfast, before going to Boston in 
'the morning train. He took her luggage from | 
| the sharp-eyed officers, put her and her shawl- | 
strap and travelling-bag into a hack, and land- | 





tion was too great for Nora, for she was an art- 
ist who was thought to have a keen eye for sea- 
color and a skillful hand for putting it upon 
She therefore packed up her flannel 


younger, as ‘the business head of the family. 
At the present time she was troubled on account 
of halt a dozen pairs of gloves and a black 


silk gown which she had bought in a day’s trip 


“That was a good thing for your firm, wasn’t ! 


‘*Yes,” answered the same voice which hs 


to St. John. If Nora were only with her, she 
thought, the officers would never dream that 


ed her in front of his own door before she fair- | 
ly knew where she was. An hour’s rest before | 


| 

} 

| 
| breakfast refreshed the littke woman, and she 
they were smuggled, but she knew that she her- 


| was in her bravest and most defiant mood when 
she bade good-bye to Stephen’s wife and chil- | 
dren, and went with him to the station. She 
was the soul of punctuality, and was comfort- 
| ably seated on the shady side of a car, with | 
all her travelling equipments: around her, at} 
: 2 z least fifteen minutes before the last bell rang. 
years. She had been enticed into sail-boats, | -° : sie 
ee | The car was almost full; Stephen was putting 

and had danced over.the waves in Eastport har- be : 
peer ess his hand through the open window for a final 
bor when every puff of wind blew spray over | , 
< : .. w+. | Shake, and the last bell began to ring, when | 
She had sailed up the St. Croix, | : | 
| Hannah saw her dreaded steamer companion | 
| rushing into the car. 
“Ts this seat engaged, madam?” said he in 


self carried guilt in her face. However, she | 
could do nothing but make the best of it, and | 
with this thought she gave herself up to a day- 


dream of her summer’s adventures. 


It had been the gayest summer that the hard- 


working little music-teacher had known for | 


the gunwale. 
and wound in and out among the islands, and 
had gazed at a distance upon the cruel, hungry 


Wolves which had nearly swallowed up the * 
ee ee sd : . | the same words which he had used on the boat, 
She had gore day af- | 


i | just as the train was gliding out of the station. 
€ ' . . . 
: | If he had come a minute earlier Hannah would 
down to the harbor, after the steamer had been | ; 
; | have gone home with Stephen on any pretence, 
towed almost ashore, watching for the moment | “ £ 
: ; ,,| but it was too late for retreat. The seat by her | 
when, at the word of command, it should ‘‘flop” |, . i 
s . | side was the only unoccupied one in the car, | 
And she had watched in vain, : PSE 
and she could say nothing but a stiff ‘No. 
“Then may I sit here?” went on the monster, 
quietly putting Hannah’s travelling-bag into | 
the rack above the seat. She trembled at the | 
thought of a grand crash, and streams of tooth- 
: a : wash, Jamaica-ginger, cough-medicine, sponge- 
another time she had gone at twilight into the . dtd Ge Te 5 iis 
: : “ : blacking, Vegetable Sicilian hair-renewer, and 
great iron-mill, where the weird red light of the 2 
tl cologne-water, descending upon her devoted 
on the 
: ae .| head, but her bugbear was careful and deft- 
black rafters and walls and the white faces of | 2 : ye 
‘ ._ | fingered, and placed the bagright-side up. ‘‘No 
She had stood there, repeating 7 : 
man but a thief could have done that so nicely !” | 
| she thought to herself, and looked steadily out | 
| of the window. 
| ‘The morning wore on. Hannah tried to look 
| hke a Gorgon, and succeeded so well that her 
Well! Pembroke and Campobello, cedar-trees | travelling companion did not try to talk to her | 
wreathed with moss, Herring Cove and its peb- | after the first half-hour, but read his morning 
bly beach, fragrant coffee made over gipsy | paper, advertisements and all, until he had fin- 
fires, wrecked steamers, sail-boats and drives, | jshed it, then, when a newspaper boy went | 
were all things of the past, and she was going | through the car, he bought a //arper’s Weekly 
into the mountains, not knowing whether they | and Bazar, otfering the latter, with a polite 
would ever seem to her like the sea. 


steamer New England. 
ter day and sat upon the green bank that slope 


right side up. 
for one night when she was driving home from 
a picnic the deed was done, and she was not 
there to see. She had spent one golden, en- 
chanted day sailing up-river through the green 
meadows and calm hills,'to Pembroke, and at 





glowing masses of metal had shone 





the workmen. 
to herself :— 
‘“Tis blinding white, ‘tis blasting bright; 
The red sun shines not so; 
The red sun finds not on the earth 
Such fiery, fearful glow.” 





| bow, to Hannah, who declined it, saying, with 
By this time the steamer had gone through | her most icy manner, ‘*Thank you; I never 
the narrows, past Lubec, and was swiftly sail- | read in the cars.” 


At last the train drew nearthe | 
Grand | old and respectable town of Salem. Now, at) 
Menan on one side and the Maine rocks on) Salem, as everybody knows who has been there, 


the other. Hannah shivered a little, and, taking | js a long, dark tunnel. Hannah thought of the 
Who knew but that 


her shawl from the seat at her side, drew it! tunnel with a shudder. 
Just then a gentleman who had) dreadful man might try to pick her pocket there, 
been standing near her, looking through his 


ing between the clearly-cut coast of 


around her. 


under cover of darkness, and rush out of the | 
_cars at the Salem station just beyond it! As to 
The answer was a cool ‘*No!” and the gentle- | the thought of the man aforesaid stealing a 
himself. Hannah did not like kiss in the tunnel, she was too old and too free 
strangers, and, besides, all her friends in East- | from feminine vanity to let it enter her head. 
port had given her innumerable warnings about She determined to clutch her pocket-book with 
making acquaintances on the St. John steamers; the grasp ot despair, and put her hand into her | 
so that she made her swect face as cross as pos- 


glass, asked, “Is this seat engaged ?” 


man seated 


pocket for the purpose, when—oh, horror! she | 
sible, and, before long, thinking that her com- | found the wretch’s hand there! 
| She behaved like a heroine. She neither 
stateroom, into which she locked herseif with | fainted nor screamed, but held the big, strong 
great firmness. 


panion was staring at her, went away to her 


hand with all the force of her little soft one, un- 
Meanwhile, her fellow-traveller thought to til daylight came to her rescue. Then she 
himself, ‘*Now that little woman’s gone I'll turned upon the robber, prepared, if necessary, 
make He 
smoke, for the rules of the boat forbade it; but, he could make his escape, when she saw a very 
he took out the latest St. John paper, put his | queer look in his eyes. 


myself comfortable.” couid not to denounce him to everybody in the car before 


fect on the round of the chair in which Hannah) She was just beginning to say ‘*How dare 
le was a pleasant, you?” when the words died upon her lips, and 
tresh-looking man of forty or so, with an Eng-) she looked down at the offending hand and 


lish-made suit of clothes, a tourist’s glass slung 


had sat, and began to read. 


found that it was lying in one of the pockets of 
over his shoulder, and a blonde beard with a_ its owner's gray coat, where her own was tight- 
Nota wolf atall, apparent- ly clasping it. 


dash of gray in it. 
ly, even in sheep's clothing, although he had Here was a situation! She felt like rushing 

frightened our poor little lamb, who was at that) from the car and hiding herself in the waiting- 

moment sitting on her berth in a mingled state | room of the station—anywhere out of the sight | 
ot fear and indignation. of that man, who could not keep a twinkle of 
She sat there for an hour or more, when, not) amusement out of his blue eyes. She snatched 
away her hand as if it had touched red-hot iron, 
locked her door caretully, and, after going the , and tried to stammer an apology. 

whole length of the saloon, went back to try 
the herself that had was her companion’s answer. ‘I have no 
The sun was far down! proof but my word to give you that Lam not a 
in the west, a fresh breeze had sprung up, | dangerous character, but I hope that you will 
Grand Menan was out of sight, and the steam- 


liking to lose the sea-breeze and sunshine, she ' 
] 


“I thought that you were a little afraid of 


handle and assure she me,” 


really turned the key. 


trust me enough to believe that I had no de- 
er was goingoutto sea. The bugbear has left his signs on your pocket-book.” 
seat, and Hannah curled herself upand watched Hannah murmured a feeble something that 


might have passed for ‘‘Yes” or “No.” The 


the water until tea-time. 
Now, the **New Brunswick” is a winter boat, 


gentleman went on :— 

“| think that I saw Mr. Stephen Wakefield 
| say good-bye to you at Portland. I was too, 
Hannah had adozen minds late to speak to him, but he and I were friends 

the uncanny 


and its dining-room, instead of being on deck, 


as in the summer steamers, is down in the 


depths ot the hold. 


about venturing into spot, but; in the army. Perhaps you have heard him 


hunger tinally drove her down below. When | speak of his chum, Winchester,” and he took | 


she seated herself at table she timidly raised | out a card, whereon was engraved 


her eyes and saw, staring straight at her, the 
dreadful man trom whom she had fled in the 
afternoon. 


Ronert K. Wincuester, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Hannah's thoughts went back to the time, ten 
Hewas not atall rude or uncivil, and did even | years before, when she had been staying with 
not try to talk to her, but her fear of him made | Stephen's young wife and her week-old baby, 
her swallow a cup of tea and slice of toast as anda telegram had come across the river that 
quickly as possible, and go back to her place Stephen was wounded and in an Alexandria hos- 
on deck. pital. Clara could not go to him, but was kept 
had seen a sight for which she had hardly dared | informed of his state every day by long letters 


Just before she had gone beiow she 


| adapted seasoning. 


_ bury News” is a new apostle. 


without a clown? 


hope—some purple peaks rising out of the wa- 


trom Winchester, who’ had been wounded in the 


ter, and unfolding themselves against the sun- leg, but was able to write. Hannah had never 
set until they stood, sharply-cut, in a long line forgotten the kind letters, with their womanly 
against the west. Hannah began to live over tenderness running through the strong, manly 
again a happy summer which she and Nora had handwriting, and she said :— 
“Why didn’t you tell me that betore ?” 
**You wouldn't give me a chance,” 
when Nora was Just beginning to paint, and Winchester. 


spent there, when nobody but artists and sea- 
lovers took the trouble to find out the place, answered 
“It Wakefield had seen 
would have introduced me. I spent a day or 
light spreading, as now, from Dog two at his house last weex, but 1 left the boat 
Mountain to the three silent pinnacles” which at four o'clock this morning, long before you 
‘stood, suuset-flushed,” towering over the oth- 


me he 
Hannah used to sit on the rocks, and watch the 


western 


were up, to go out for a stroll and # sea-bath 
on the Cape Elizabeth road.” 

sky faded The ice was fairly broken now, and the two 
purple, the red reflections died out of the wa-  chattered all the way to Boston. The rest of 
ter, the peaks melted inte the sky, the stars the Story may be gathered from a letter which 
came out, and the air grew chilly. Hannah Stephen wrote to Hannah not many weeks 
was just going to her stateroom when she heard , ago :— i 

yoices at her side. 


ers. 


The western from rosy gold to 


‘Winchester was here last week, and told me | 


the whole story. Clara says: I am glad he is 
going to leave that dreadful hotel at last, and 
settle somewhere; I say, that I’m glad he is 
going to marry the best woman (but one, of 
course) whom I know, and that she is going 
to make a home for the best fellow in the world. 
How he made us laugh over your ‘scare’ about 
him and the money that he was investing for 
Brown. I shall ask Nora to paint me pictures 
of some of the scenes on your journey, for a 
wedding present, unless she is too busy settling 
up her own affairs before she marries the coast- 
survey fellow whose name I have forgotten.” 





Water-Lilies. 


peri iaa 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Pure as the morning, out of the slime 
Raising white petals above, 
Spotlessly fair in a world of crime, 
Telling us ever of love. 
Out of the slime 
Bringing the pure, 
Out of the crime 
Bringing its cure. 
Lilies, fair lilies, speak to my heart, 
Showing the hope for us all; 
Still in the world the Holy has part, 
Not all bears taint of the Fall. 
Up from the mud | 
Springing serene, 
Blossom and bud 
A lesson mean— 


A lesson for you and for me, my friend, 
For we weary oft in life, 


|the more we shail obtain. 


jour nerves would continue firm, and enable us | armor; but, looking upon Guy as a solar myth, 


ferent our ends might be! 


obeyed? Alas! that we cannot answer. 


in the narrow path. 


earth-sphere. 
necessary to the casting off of the outer shell. 


or remotely. 
are, and improve this opportunity. We settle 
in business and in our homes; we gather loved 


isfaction only in them. 
ing. Fire consumes our substance; our pivots 
are loosened and disappear; our cherubs go 
over the wall, or, arrived at maturity, they depart 
to other sections. After all our worry and labor 
we are alone. Does this not prove to us that 
we should school ourselves tu such contingen- 
cies; then, when the fear becomes fact, we shall 
not drop but stand on the pedestal which we 
had already worn with our feet. 
equal to what betides us. 


We must be 
The less we expect 

As right, we must 
not look for much; as inflowing we cannot con- 
jecture the quantity. There is a hard, stern 
way of breasting the storm. We may condense 
into rocks, and be immoveable; say to tate, Do 





And wearily we ask to what end 
We bear the toil and the strife. | 


An answer read | 
From petals fair, 
The earth hath need | 


Of beauty there. 


Up from the slime ariseth the fair, 
Lovingly watching the sun. 
Of the world’s evil no trace is there, 
The perfect on earth is won. 
May ever greet 
Thee, lilies’ breath, 
So wondrous sweet 
It conquers death. 


Have you not seen the lilies in life, 
With the meek eyes that look up? 
Who, ever peaceful amidst the strife, 

Deeply drink life’s bitter cup. 
Pure amidst sin, 
Strong in the right, 
In the earth’s din 
Angels of light! 
Humble their homes and lowly their guise; 
Rarely we know richness there, 
Till Heavenly glimpses open our eyes 
To see the fairest of fair. 
Only when breath 
Comes hard and slow, 
Only in death 
Lilies we know. 





Then we fill all the air with our cries, 
Perceiving the good too late. 
Sad by our loss when the spirit flies 
To know our treasure was great. 
Lilies too late 
We learn to love 
When opes the gate 
Of worlds above. 


Human Lilies in the midst of sin 
Have been untouched by ill, 
And human voices with earth’s din 
Have mingled music still. 
Answer to doubt 
In life is given, 
Not quite shut out 
Is earth from Heaven. 


Thanks be to God for these better lives, 
That will not have part in vice! 
Thanks be to God that for him who strives 
Are glimpses of Paradise! 
Through grief they rise 
By graveyard sod; 
The trustful eyes, 
Lilies of God. 
J. Luetta Down. 





Elasticity is Leaven. 
Playfulness and humor are to the individual 
what soda is to hard water—they oil the joints 
and ease conditions every way. There are vari- 
ous phases which belong to different recipients, 
and become a component part of character. 





Some are wits, and the presence or slightest | 
word of another serves as a fuse to the electric | 
spark. Others speak in riddles, and the lui 
crous is always uppermost. Auother class is | 
jolly, and fun is its element. With many there | 
is a quiet risibility which indicates a normal 
action and is never offensive; it is a well- 
Still others, who illustrate 
truth in the most forcible and unique style. | 
The ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table” and | 
“‘Biglow Papers” were gems, and arrested uni- | 
versal attention. ‘Nasby” held his own spite | 
ot numerous imitators. The very sedate looked 
for his word in the corner of the paper. ‘‘Dan- | 

He appears with- 
out preparation, and we wonder where he has 
been kept all this time. Was he always so, or 
is his accomplishment a new gift to his fellow- 
He has really taken a hold upon com- 
munity, and revives our own experience. He | 
touches a sympathetic chord, for the remark is | 
general: ‘‘How many times have I attempted 
that! Itis just so!” 

But for a little hilarity in ourselves or com- | 
panions we should all stagnate. We need trills 
and choruses to help us bear the solemnify of | 
life. Who has not stopped to share the merry 
laugh of boys and girls? 





men? 





° ' 
We run to the win- 


| dow to listen to a prolonged resonance such as | 


we seldom hear. We are so glad that any can | 
be light-hearted. The ripple of youths and | 
maidens, bubbiing over with native animus, is a | 
temporary delight. Even the men and women) 
of fourscore are jostled into a smile; often 
more than that. They recall some odd adven- | 
ture of their own which had slumbered for! 
years. Grandparents become young again 
through the frolics of the juveniles. 

Comedy is inseparable from tragedy. Novels | 
have their droll, quaint specimens. The stage | 
would be leaden without the enlivenment of. 
volatile parts. Who ever dreamed of a circus 
The latter is representative, 


i 


though frequently mechanical from settled 
usage. In genuine enjoyment there can be | 


nothing premeditated. We must slide into it 
without design. It does itself; we cannot help 
it. We are like card-houses: each jostles its 
neighbor. Weare a battery, even if the sponges 
are invisible. Weare as much refreshed as the | 
earth after a shower, and return to hard work 
with redoubled zest. 

Allowing for special kinds and degrees, which 
are providential, a general cheerfulness must 
belong to good health. We can no more judge 
of breakers at low tide than of ourselves when 
the whole economy is out of joint. If the 
blood circulates freely, the digestion is perfect, 
the head clear and the conscience at rest, we 
cannot be permanently unhappy. We shall 
right up at last spite ef tornadoes, land-slides, 
heart-wrenches, and the innumerable trials to 
which, as human beings, we are subjected. 
The sun goes into an eclipse, but it shines again. 
The white mantle of winter makes ready for | 
the velvety lawn of summer. Burrs enclose, 
the prospective nuts. The spirit blithe, we do | 
not realize the length of our sojourn. 

If we could ripen, and not fall in pieces; if 


| ice falls away, and there is flow once more. 


your worst—we are ready. That is stoicism; 
better than unceasing repining; but it is not 
graceful or desirable. We want to be superior 
to whatever may happen; to be on the alert tor 


| {ppropriation; to be able to coin occasions into | 
| pure gold; to add to our stature day by day ; to 


extort good out of evil. Come what may, we 
are then in the line of the original design, which 
was development. We can secure that if all 
else dissolve into thin air. We lose nothing, 
but carry with us to the unknown the gist of all 
we have encountered. Weare lively, even, and 
can do without much deemed essential. We are 
many-sided, and, shut from one spring, we turn 
to another. So there is always an outlet if our 
faculties remain. Maimed and helpless, we 
must still strive to extract the use of such dis- 
cipline. ‘They will touch us to the quick; they 
will wring tears from our eyes; they will force 


the ejaculation ‘“‘My God! my God!’ but after | 


all, triumphant to this point, our courage will 
not utterly forsake us nor those subtle influences 
which have aided us our entire course. A vi- 
vacity we have never yet known may be granted 
us, and patience may work wonders for all in- 
volved. Even an arctic night has a turn; the 
We 
get touched, released; and who shall say ‘‘that 
better methods could have been devised for the 
result.” In doubt, we are at sea, rudderless and 
without compass. Imbued with faith, we walk 
as by sight, and fear not. Elastic, we have 
wings, forget our infirmities, roam out of mortal 
track, gather dainties and sweet way-side tlow- 
ers, and return not discouraged but fortitied, 
sure that the hour draws nigh when anticipa- 
tions will become reality, and we shall be per- 
mitted a freedom which never attached to our 
sublunary lot. If we are not, then, blithe as 
birds, we have vaguely read the signs in the sky 
and the intuitions of our own soul. 





A Song. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF COUNT 
FREDERIC VON LININGEN, BY A. E. KROEGER,. 


Whose mood covets blithe gladness should 
Look out upon the budding wood; 
How May in wondrous glory 
Of rich warm color every guest 
Has clothed in his very best; 
The birds, at man’s grief sorry, 
From their high mood full many a tone, 
As sweetly forth it launches, 
You hear ringing adown the vale, 
Pealing o’er all the nightingale, 
On green, leaf-covered branches. 
Yet me it needs to sorrow still; 
My heart pays toll on each joy’s thrill, 
While she her grace keeps folded ; 
She, who my heart bears in her own, 
Ah me, why leaves she me to moan! 
God so her form has moulded 
That nor my heart nor all my mind 
Can think, howe’er they try it, 
How she could be more beautiful, 
This lovely lady of my soul, 
Who all my joy lays quiet. 
© Love, thou sweet, dear counsellor, 
Counsel—and blessed be thou e’er— 
My heart’s queen, hear the entreaty ! 
Counsel her to lend me her aid; 
Counsel her to turn sad to glad; 
© lovely Love, show pity! 
Since thou art loek and thou art bolt 
Of all my keart and senses, 
Counsel her, for ‘tis sorely time ; 
My comfort, weal, with hers must chime; 
I burn in thy fire’s trances! 
‘Farewell till happier meeting, then! 
God keep thy life and soul from bane ; 
Thy weal and fame forever! 
If thy return can haste my prayer, 
Suit and entreaty, God knows, dear, 
My prayers shall resten never. 
Since thy departure is to be, 
Two hearts with thee thou bearest; 
Both mine and thine, both full of woe; 
Sadly [ mourn, love, thou shouldst go, 


w 


Christ be thy guide, my dearest! 





VORRESPONDENCE. 
Another Young Woman Abroad--III, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Lonpos, July, 1873. 
How can I tell you of these last two days? 
The places where we have been are so familiar 
that I run the risk of wearying every one by a 
repetition of an old story, but so much sight- 


| seeing has been crowded into them for us that 


we begged to be allowed to leave Oxtord out, 
for the present, from pure inability to remem- 
ber anything more than we had seen. 

RUGBY. 

After much criss-crossing and zig-zagging, 
the other day, we found ourselves at Kugby. 
We had only time for a glimpse of the refresh- 
ment-room and the Misses Pitf and Snift of 


| *‘Mugby Junction,” where we were put into an- 


other carriage and literally ‘‘sent to Coventry,” 
where we did not ‘*stand with grooms and por- 
ters on the bridge,” because our train was on 
time. It was hard to go through Rugby with- 
out going to see the school; but I consoled wy- 
self by looking out of the window and thinking, 
“These must be the very fields where Tom 
Brown and Scud East and the Tadpole had 
had their run at hard and hounds, and perhaps 
these are the trees where Martin took the boys 
birds-egging.” 

In the fields, blue forget-me-nots were grow- 
ing by the quiet brooks, and sleek black-and- 
white cattle and sheep with sparrows and black- 
birds on their backs were feeding un the green 
grass. 
county grew hilly, and befure we reached War- 
wick we began to see oak woods. 

WARWICK CASTLE. 


When we came into Warwickshire the 


Our first walk in Warwick was, of course, to. 


the Castle. At the gate, where we saw the old 


portcullis that is still dropped at ten o'clock 
every night, we were asked to look at Guy's 


to profit by the vicissitudes through which we | we answered that we did not wish to see it. 
have passed; if judgment, wisdom and love | We walked up the driveway between two walls 
were our portion all the way through, how dif- of living rock, covered with ivy, till we came 
Is this to be the to the castle, which is now only half finished. 
coming dispensation when all laws are implicitly | The fire of December, 1871, destroyed many 
Ages valuable things, and those which are left are 
would be required to make our inheritance in- crowded into a few rooms; but even they are a 
tact, and very many more to induce us to walk | day’s work instead of an hour's. 


Montrose’s 


Perhaps somewhat of our , armor, Vandyck’s great Charles I. on horse- 
present status will always attach to us in our! back, Strafford’s bold eyes looking out from 
The pain and waiting may be | the canvas, a dear little girl of Murillo’s blow- 


| ing bubbles from an oyster-shell full of soap- 


We cannot roll up the curtain, and anticipate | suds, Queen Anne’s bed, Florentine mosaics and 
the portion of those who will follow us nearly | Linoge’s enamels, are all mingled together in 
We can only manage where we my memory in a kind of artistic hash. 


At the entrance to one room I stopped to look 
at a familiar face in a corner—a pale, long face, 


j at the throat and wrist, a steel collar anda 
' sword at the side. While I looked at the form, 
| which I knew well from engravings, I could 
| understand better than from them where were 
“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by lookes, 
Continuall comforte in a face, 
The lineaments of gospelle boukes,” 
| and Philip Sidney’s face, which I had not looked | 
for or thought of in connection with Warwick 
| Castle, seemed like that of an old friend. 
' Queen Elizabeth's portrait, by her favorite 
| painter, Street, I think, hangs in the same 
jroom. It is interesting as an example of the 
low state of art in England at the time when 


‘ 


| the best days of Italian painting were over. It 
is as flat and destitute of perspective as a Chi- 
| nese picture, and looks as if the queen had 
| been smothered under a heavy feather-bed. A 
| little portrait by Lucas von Kranach, of Maxi- 
| milian I. of Germany, and his sister, is in the 
same quaint style, but better painted. 
| Of course we looked at the Holbein (?) of 
| Henry VIIL. 


| is beastly. 
| 


The one word which describes it 
Our guide said that it looked like 
| the defendant in the Tichborne case. If that is 
| true his face is enough to condemn him. How- 
| ever, somebody says, ‘* Women always hate 

Henry VIII.,” and the portrait may represent a 
noble and spiritual-logking man. 

We saw the portraitlof a dark-eyed boy, with 
|a bat and ball, said to be by Paolo Veionese, 
| and a Vandyck of a sweet-faced Italian lady, 
| with beautiful hands, and her boy at her knee. 
| ‘Then we were asked to look at a revolving gun, 
some centuries old, from which Colt took an 
idea for his revolver, and helmets which belonged 
to Warwick, the king-maker, and Cromwell. Of 
course, we went to see the famous Warwick 
Vase, which, no doubt, is very classic and beau- 
tiful, but I didn’t care for it. I liked better to 
watch the peacocks, one of which was perched 
on the very top of the old keep, while two oth- 
ers sat in picturesque attitudes in different parts 

of the castle. Mamma pea-hen led her little 
| brood of three chicks with sprouting crests 
, across the grass in search of food. 





| 


We saw the cedars of Lebanon, spreading 
their dark-green layers of shade over the lawn, 
and climbed to the top of Cwsar’s tower to look 
down on the town at our feet, and the Avon, 


| placidly winding through the valley. 


Then we 
went back to the ‘*Warwick Arms,” to make 
ready for Kenilworth. 
| KENILWORTH. 
| ‘The making ready meant buying a sixpenny 
copy of Scott’s novel at the booksellers. Ev- 
erybody knows Kenilworth, of course, and 
, what need is there of describing the ruined 
arches of red sandstone, with the swallows 
wheeling through them, the lookout over the 
fields where sheep were feeding, or the winding 
| stair in Merwin’s tower, worn by many feet, 
| where travellers have gone to see all that re- 
| mains of Amy’s little room? Scott has received 
| hard treatment at the hands of the modern his- 
torians, who make Leicester a model husband 
|and Anthony Foster a saintly country gentle- 
, man, but, after all, our associations with Kenil- 
| worth are from his description of the festival 
held there for the queen, and the dainty devices 
put forth in her honor. 


| 


| Of course we saw the ivy with its trunk a| 


foot across, and looked at Guyscliffe and the 
pretty mill-pond near it, and all the other at- 
tractions of the drive back to Warwick. We 


saw the sun setting very near the ruins, which | 


| stood out against the western sky while we 
turned back to take a last look at them. 
\ STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Yesterday morning we drove over the 
road to Stratford-on-Avon. ‘The drives around 
Warwick are so much like some of our own 
Brookline roads that I should have thought my- 
self at home if I had not seen ivy growing 
everywhere with a luxuriance that we, who 
treasure three or four yards of it, cannot under- 
‘stand until we see it. One has only to look 
about a little in Warwickshire to understand 
whence Shakespeare drew his descriptions of 
birds and trees and flowers. ‘The female ivy 
so entwines the barky fingers of the elm,’’ now- 
a-days as it did in his time, and we might have 
sung anywhere on our road— 


‘*Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry throat 
Unto the sweet birds’ note— 


smooth 


or, 
‘“‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” 
It was tvo late, both in the day and the sea- 

son for 

“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings ;’ 

but not for a dozen other songs of summer that 
' came into our minds as the most natural things 

in the world. 


At last we drove through the straggling town 
of Stratford, with its clean sidewalks and neat 
brick houses, looked at the old church, and left 
our driver to go back into the village, while we 
took the footpath to Shottery. We walked 
through the fields and hedgerows, gay with pop- 
pies, convolvulus and mallow, to the old thatched 
cottage where Shakespeare, at eighteen, used to 
go a-courting Anne Hathaway, a mature young 
woman of twenty-five. The woman who keeps 
the house, a descendant of the Hathaway fam- 
ily, showed us the family sitting-room, with its 
floor, and the bedroom, where is the 
carved oak bedstead, four hundred years old. 
The cat brought in a sparrow while we were in 
the room, and when I reproved puss her mis- 
tress said that she was glad to have the sparrows 


stone 


April 25. Will Shakspeau, gent. 


leaf on which is the baptismal record. 


mother ;’ 
consanguinity for either sex. 

We dined in Washington Irving’s parlor at 
the Red Horse Inn, and afterwards went to see 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, where I sat in the 
‘‘ingle-neuk” in the house-place, and tried to 
think what sights and sounds the boy had seen 
and heard in the blazing, roaring fire, which 
used to burn on that cold hearth. The house 
did not seem very real, even though we went 
intu the room where the poet was born, and saw 


ones about us; we live, move and have our sat- | with brown hair and eyes, belonging to a figure | and the portrait which represents Shakespeare as 
Yet we can hold noth- | in a closely-fitting dark dress, with plaited ruffs, | * handsome, well-to-do: man of thirty-five. 
course, we were shown the Museum, and New | 


Of 


Place, with the foundations of Shakespeare's 
home, where the indefatigable Mr. Hallowell has 
found the site of his study window and front 
door, and of course we walked through Charle- 
cote Park, and gathered ivy, and did just what 
all the world dues when it goes to Stratford. 

To-day we are in London, and [ have been 
looking, in intervals of letter-writing, at the 
Thames, where the steamers are going up and 
Next 
week you shall hear of some of the wonders 


down at the rate of one a half minute. 


of the great city. Cc. Me We 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Every Saturday pleasantly introduces the 
best words of our English cousins in liter- 
ature. Its selections contain much of interest 


and entertainment. 


library of select novels, Annie Thomas’s ‘ ‘//e 
Cometh Not,’ she Said ”—a title as unique as the 
work is graphic and abidingly interesting.— 
Williams & Co. 

The Science of Mealth, for September, is full 
of facts and information which, if acted upon, 
would render it worth more to every reader 
than a year’s subscription. 
pleasingly arranged and well presented.—Pub- 
lished by S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Our Young Folks, for September, is at hand, 
a cheerful and welcome friend at every fire- 
side. It contains the interesting conclusion of 
the elephant episode in ‘*Doing His Best,” and 
many good stories sure to leave the reader bet- 
ter than they found him, either mentally or 
morally.—James R. Osgood & Co. 

The Folio, for September, besides the usual 
miscellany, has « portrait of Miss Avonia Bon- 
ney, of this city (now pursuing her studies in 
Italy and appearing in opera occasionally), and 
the following music: ‘‘Come back to New Eng- 
land,” by Lf. P. Danks, ‘Berlin Children,” a 
waltz, by Strauss; and *‘God is a Spirit,” by 
Wm. Sterndale Bennett, a sacred quartette.— 
Boston, White, Smith & Perry. 

The Penn Monthly is worthy of an honora- 
ble place among our yopular magazines both 
for its matter and agreeable manner of treating 
it. The August number contains a curious de- 
scription of ‘‘The Monsterof Mammoth Buttes,” 
and many other papers of interest, scholarship 
and information, presented in most acceptable 
style.—A. Williams & Co. have it for sale. 
The Galaxy, for September, presents some 
of its finest offerings: ‘“The Coming Marriage,” 
Carl Benson’s ‘‘Cogitations,” in a vein of the 
strongest common sense, ‘The Anti-Slavery 
Men of the South,” a careful and valuable 
philosophically-historic record, and ‘*The Mam- 
moth Religion of the World,” are among these. 
Several pleasant stories and two or three poems 
form a pleasant accompaniment.—A. Williams 
& Co. have it for sale. 

The August numberof the National Sunday 
School Teacher, Chicago, is before us, and con- 
tains good practical matter concerning the work 
of the Sunday Schoo!. ‘The Teacher’s Outside 
Work,” ‘“‘Ilow to Meet your Classes,” ‘‘Eng- 
lish and American Sunday Schools” contrasted, 
“The Best Method of Keeping a Library,” are 
some of the subjects that are ably treated in 
this earnest and sensible litthe Sunday School 
With it comes the /ittle Folks, the 
most charming of sheets for the wee ones. 


maguzine. 


The American Exchangeand Review, for Aug- 
ust, contains papers upon ‘‘Public Expenditure, 
Debt and Taxation,” ‘‘The Education and Km- 

ployment of Women,” ‘Rocky Mountain Re- 
| sorts,” ‘The German Rescue Union and its Ap- 
paratus on the German Coast,” and ‘‘Newcas- 
| tle, Delaware,” with its usual invaluable notes 
under the departments of mining, insurance, 
railways, patents, &c. The Exchange and Re- 
|} view is one of our best magazines, and one 
that any intelligent family can ill afford to do 
| without. 





| A School Manual of English Etymology, by 
Epes Sargent, is published by Butler & Co. of 
| Philadelphia, and for sale in our own city by 
| Nichols & Hall. It contains a thorough and 
{comprehensive view of our very composite 
| mother tongue, given in as compact and concise 
|aform as possible. The manual is one that 
| might prove exceedingly valuable in the hands 
jof a judicious teacher, either as a study of 
| language introductory to that of Latin, French 
}and Greek, or without further linguistic pursuit 


a3 teaching most clearly the true value and | 


| worth of English words. 
| We have the second, or consolidated, edition 


lof A Catalogue of Books belonging to the lower 


‘hall of the central department of the Boston | 


| Public Library, in the classes of History, 
| Biography and Travel, embracing three hundred 
| royal octavo double-column pages, in the usual 
clear and compact type used for the lists of this 
linstitution, and showing the customary dili- 
gence, research and erudition that mark all its 
catalogues. 


tion will best portray, and it gives in its general 
| scope a striking idea of the wealth of material 
| included within our public library. 
| Driven from the Path, is pie name of a re- 
; cent novel announced as edited by Dr. Charles 
| Smart. It has a sensational and unlikely plot, 
' with rather more prominence for the villain than 


seems to us quite pleasant. But once he is dis- 


Some vandal has cut away the corner of the | Great Nebula in Orion,” by R. A. P 


Walter Scott’s name scratched on the window, | ae ‘ : : a 
’?/ ters of William Black’s ‘Princess of Thule; 


. : ee awe 
The Harpers have printed, as No. 806 of their | 


Its articles are also | 


There are many excellent features | 
embodied in this catalogue which an examina- | 


killed, because they pulled the straw out of the | posed of, or ignored, there is much of sprightly 


Gulielmus filius Johannis Snakspeau, 1616, | by the Rev. Samuel Lockwood; “The Consti- 


| tution of Matter;” by Fernand Papillon; ‘‘The 
roctor ; 
‘Old Continents,” by Professor A. C. Ramsay ; 


In the vestry is a large card, on which is | «)agneto-Electric INumination,” by William 
printed: ‘‘A man may not marry his grand- | Crookes; “The Study of Sociology,” by Her- 
and so on, through thirty degrees of bert Spencer; ‘The Intellectual Powers of 





| Joseph Czermak; ‘“Tongueless Speech.” by Dr. 
| W. J. Youmans ; and a biographical notice of the 
| late Professor John Torrey, with a portrait.— 
} A. Williams & Co. 





Lippincott, for September, gives us, illus- 
| trated, the third part of ‘The New Hyperion,” 
by Edward Strahan; ‘Sketches of Eastern Trav- 
el,” 


also illustrated, embodying the Count de 
Beauvoir’s experience in China; two more chap- 


{a readable sketch of “English Court Festivi- 
| ties;” Fannie Feadge’s concluding paper on the 
“Fruits and Flowers of the Tropics ;” two chap- 
ters of Margaret Howitt’s illustrated “Our 
Home in the Tyrol;” S.C. Clarke’s “Colorado 
and ‘the South Park;” something about ““Phe 


Patrons of Husbandry,” by Marie Howland; 
jand other matter. The letter- 
press and drawings of Lippincott’s are always 
j elegant. —A. Williams & Co. have it. 

| The Edinburgh Review, for July, (Leonard 
| Scott Publishing Co., of New York), has arti- 


| cles on the Trevelyan papers; the ‘Talmud; 


entertaining 


| Baron Hubner'’s trip round the world (in which 
| the future existence of the American republic is 
| considered doubtful); the savings of the peo- 
| ple—an essay on Savings’ Banks; lite of Sir 


Birds ;” ‘‘Hypnotism in Animals,” by Professor | 


| 


| Henry Lawrence—an India governor; the ap- | 


| proaching transit of Venus; Miss Thackeray's 
| Old Kensington”—warmly eulogistie: Fergus- 
son in ‘Rude Stone Monuments”; the lite and 
| labors of Antoine Court, who died at Lausanne 
} in 1760, one of the restorationists of Protestant- 
ismto France; personal mention of Mr. Grote; 
and recent events in Afghanistan—all scholarly 
and deeply interesting, and stamping the quar- 
| terly as invaluable to all cultivated persons. 

| ‘The “household edition” of Dickens's Works 
| from the house of Harper & Brothers, is con- 
tinued with The Pickwick Club, with fifty-two 
illustrations by Thomas Nast. Think of that !— 
Nast to illustrate Pickwick! And he does it in 
a way that makes one see the humor of the im- 
| mortal author, and the no less immortal founder 
and membership of the “Club,” oozing out from 
What Cruikshank$ 
and Leech have been to England, Nast is to 
America—the representative 


every line of his pencil. 


humorous lim- 
ner, whose drawings everybody appreciate for 
their fidelity to their subject, and their wonder- 
ful expressiveness of intent. This volume will 
doubtless prove one of the most popular ever 
issued. The letter-press and binding are as 
usual, simply elegant. —A. Williams & Co. have 
it for saie. 


Old and New, for September, was fortunate 
in catching a paper trom Mr. Hale, just home 
from Europe, on the relation of the Roman 
church to European politics, in which he deems 


the material resources of the Pope weaker than 
ever, but himself able by his emissaries in 
France and Spaia to put stumbling-blocks in 
the way of republicanism and progress. There 
are two chapters of Mr. Burnand’s serial, 
‘My Time.” A paper by Dr. George M. 
Kellogg assails Darwinism from a physician’s 
standpoint. Other papers are ‘‘The Assyrian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,” by G. A. Schmitt, and 
“Farmers and Railroads,” by Edward Stan- 
wood—both of special interest. 





There are 
several short stories and one poem. T. G. 
Appleton contributes a prose article entitled 
**At the Mediums,” which discusses the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. The editorial depart- 
ments are well filled as usual.—Boston, Roberts 
Brothers. 

The Atlantic, for September, continues the 
“Glimpse of Contemporary Art in Europe” 
commenced in the last number. ‘*Two Weeks 
Sport on the Coulonge” is related with a vivid 
simplicity that brings the smell of the woods 
and the waters home to the sense of the reader. 





“Tonest John Vane” struggles along with pain- 
ful truthfulness to nature, we must acknowledge, 
yet we do so not without a doubting question 
as to the value to the reader of intimate ac- 
quaintance with such negatively virtuous char- 


However that will depend on how John 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
acters. 
} 


comes out. ‘Gunnar’ is charming as ever; 
j and the poems are particularly pleasing. 


lton’s history of Jefferson continues with its 


Par- 


usual interest; but the pages of the magazine 
grow a little heavy, like the dog-days they rep- 
| resent, at the last, while Mr. Owen relates his 
| Experience of Community Life, a naturalist 


continues his summer's journey, and somebody 


|takes a vacation very quictly in ‘*The Shore 
| ILouse.” 


The one European statesman of to-day who 
; stands higher than his fellows in interest for 


| Americans is unquestionably Emilio Castelar of 


|Spain. He is the Charles Sumner of his land, 
| pleading with fervid and picturesque eloquence 
| for a substantial republic, the equal rights of 
‘all its citizens, and the general elevation and 
brotherhood of the race. In many respects he 


is the counterpart of our own illustrious fellow- 


citizen. ‘This man, with his poetic and humane 


nature, has written a volume entitled Recuerdos 


| de Italia, or in English, as the translator (Mrs. 
Arthur Arnold) felicitously callse it, Old Rome 
and New Italy, in which, with language that is 
blank verse, he describes his arrival in Rome, 


the ‘‘great ruin,” as he calls it; the catacombs, 

'the Sistine chapel, the Campo Santa of Pisa, 
Venice, the Lagunes, the God of the Vatican, 
the Ghetto. and other places and objects of 
| world-wide interest. It 1s a choice work, and 
,will contribute unalloyed pleasure to all read- 
ers. Harper & Brothers have published it in 
handsome style, and A. Williams & Co. have it 
on sale. 

Scribner's, for September, has a fair propor- 
tion of light and solid fare. Bret Harte’s new 
| story, ‘An Episode of Fiddletown,” is contin- 

ued; there is a story about ‘‘Baum, the Cornet- 
iplayer;” an illustrated ‘“€ruise among the 
| Azores;” a profusely-pictured article on the 
| New York ‘Central Park;” a delightful paper 
‘p58 “The Birds of the Poets,” by John Bur- 
| roughs ; a curious ‘‘Study” of Japanese Fans, 


by Noah Brooks; Whitelaw Reid’s Commence- | 


!ment Address on ‘‘The Scholar in Politics ;” 


| tive of twenty-one years of captivity and of the 
| ingenious ways a woman will find to amuse her- 
| self wherever she may be placed. Readers of 
| Scott will be pleased with the sketch entitled 
“Colonsay and Oronsay,” and the disciples of 
Mr. Mill with the reminiscences of his life, by M. 
| D. Conway. Charles Nordhoff’s second paper 
on ‘Hawaii-Nei” The stories 
suit all tastes. For sporting men, there is a 
short sketch, entitled “The Twelfth of August,” 
in which the pleasures of a few days on the 


is quite good. 


moors are rapturously set forth, and nine pages 
onthe Trotting Horse of America. European 
politics are represented by Emilio Castelar’s 
ninth paper on **The Republican Movement in 
Europe,” and the “Reminiscences of an Old 
Stager;” the latter article contains some amus- 
ing anecdotes. ‘The Easy Chair is still occupied 
by Samuel Osgood.—A. Williams & Co. have 
the magazine. 





The Salary Increase. 
abe 
EXPLANATORY LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE 
F. HOAR. 


A SHARP REPLY TO GEN. BUTLER. 


Sir:—L have received your paper of this af- 
ternoon, in which is wrapped up a printed sheet 
with the heading **Supplement.” — [t consists of 
a document, the like of which [ do not think 
was ever contained within your covers before-— 
a letter signed **Benjamin F. Butler.” [tis de- 
voted to a defence of his conduct in regard to 
the raising of salaries by the last Congress; to 
a denunciation of the newspapers, religious and 
political, the clergy, Governor Hawley, various 
distinguished gentlemen nanicd Washburne, and 
those members of Congress who declined to re- 
ecive back-pay. The letter closes by informing 
us that “there is one man who is able, from 
competence in private fortune, from fearless- 
ness of undeserved censure, and indifference to 
all animadversions but the promptings of his 
own judgment, to dare to do that which he 
firmly believes ought to be done,” and that ‘‘the 
American people will know where to look in 
time of public peril, calamity or commotion for 


a man on whose fixedness of purpose and stead- 
fastness in action they may with surety rely.” 
[ do not know that I should have felt called 
upon to discuss any of these topics, or to dis- 
pute the truth of General Butler’s eulogy of 
himself, although I never knew anybody else 
say so much good of him, if le had not inelud- 
ed in his letter an attack on the action of the 
representative of this district. 

Ife says that my ‘‘action seems intended as a 
criticism of his course.” A more remarkable 
exhibition of conceit and hallucination was 
never made. How General Butler can suppose 
that the disposition of a sum of money placed 
to my credit by the law of the land in the pub- 
lic treasury had any reference to him, or was a 
criticism of his course, any more than his use 
of his ‘‘competent private fortune” is a criti- 
cism on mine, [ cannot see. It would seem to 
be absolutely none of his business. 

On the last day but one of the last Congress, 
gentlemen who had drawn and receipted for 
their pay in full, month by month, voted them- 
selves a large sum, nearly five thousand dollars 
apiece, as compensation for past service. An 
example was set of lavish expenditure, when 
the country, burdened everywhere with heavy 
national, State and municipal debt, needed an 
example of retrenchment. The measure and 
the arguments by which it was advocated made 
a radical change in the policy of the American 
people on this subject, taking the legislator out 
of the class of persons whose reward is chiefly 
the honor of rendering important public service, 
and who are to receive from the treasury only a 
frugal and honorable maintenance, and trans- 
ferring them to the class of persons who are 
serving for hire' There are some classes of 
our public servants whose chief compensation 
for serving the republic is the having served 
her. Our fathers in the first Congress placed 
the salary of the President at $25,000, a sum 
equal to one hundred thousand at the present 
day. They fixed their own at the modest sum 
of three dollars per day. Hitherto the legis- 
lator has been classed with the judge, the teach- 
er, the clergyman, who expect nothing but fru- 
gal and honorable maintenance. [I think if the 
salaries of the professors in Yale College were 
to be fixed at $20,000 a year, the college would 
have a much worse class of men in its service 
than now. Woe to the country when places in 
Congress shall become objects of desire on ac- 
count of the money that is earned in them. I 
do not think that a place which pays $5000 a 
year for six months’ service could properly be 
claimed to be one from which poor men are ex- 
cluded. 

A proposition to increase the salary of the 

President had been voted out of order by a ma- 
jority of the committee of the whole, when 
moved as an amendment to an appropriation bill. 
The same thing, and largely by the same votes, 
was voted to be in order with the addition of 
the clause increasing the salaries of members 
of Congress. Under these circumstances I 
thought I ought to refuse to derive any person- 
al advantage from the retroactive provision of 
the statute. There was no doubt of the entire 
legal and constitutional pewer of Congress to 
fix its own compensation, and to do it at any 
time in the session when it should reach that 
subject in the course of business. Previous 
Congresses had many times increased salaries, 
making the increase retroactive, and the man 
- ao had voted for and taken such compensation 
for past service had been sustained and honored 
by the people with full knowledge of the fact. 
Che confidence placed in Congress by the con- 
stitution is complete and absolute. But the 
present was an exercise of the power 80 gross, 
so unealled for, so extreme, as to Constitute an 
abuse of the confidence. 

Instantly on the passage of the bill I deter- 
mined not to receive the money. It was legaily 
mine. It was placed by law to my credit, there 
to remain until [ disposed of it in some way. [ 
inquired of several of the leaders of the oppo- 
sition to the measure what they proposed to do, 
and was informed that they proposed to take the 
money—that if the salary had been reduced 
they must have submitted, and they saw no rea- 
son why they should not receive the money al- 
though they disapproved of the-law. Under 
the circumstances it seemed to me that it was 
not just that while this district was to be taxed 
its share of the whole money which was drawn 
by the representatives of other districts, the 
sum allotted to me should be put in the treasury 
to go chiefly to the benefit of the same districts 
whose representatives had drawn like sums for 
theinselves. I acted at once, within ten minutes 
| after my return home, and not then having rea- 
son to believe that a single other representative 
proposed to decline this money. TI did not then 
think, nor do I now think, the money was stol- 
en, or received in breach of a contract. I 
thought the voting it was a very objectionable 
and extreme exercise of an admitted constitu- 
tional power. 

Under these circumstances it seemed my right 
and my duty to determine what disposition 
should be made of this sum. I thought that in 
justice it should be applied to the benefit of this 
district. The Worcester Institute is a school 
for preparing youths, by scientific training, for 
the leading industries of the district. It is free 
to all residents of Worcester county, which in- 
cluded the whole district but five towns. By 
requiring that so far as this money goes it 
should be free to those towns also, the money 
was applied, as nearly as I could contrive, to 
the benefit of tnis district. I accordingly wrote 
a letter, dated March 8, reaching home on the 
afternoon of that day, informing the trustees of 
| the institute of the determination I had reached, 








thatch. I think that England can well afford to 
send a million or two surplus sparrows to us, | 
but I hope that she will not ask us to take care ot 
her crows. Tne ficlds are sometimes black 
withthem, when we see them from the railway. 
The good woman pointed out, with great pride, 
Longfellow’s name in the visitors’ bouk. We! 


dialogue and narration. The character of Dora 
is far the best thing, both in conception and in 
portrayal, in the book. The story has a pleasant 
ending, and is altogether an amusing tale, told 
in cheerful and rather peculiar fashion, and in- 
terspersed with more or less valuable reflections 
by the writer. Published by D. Appleton & 


‘the second of Blauvelt’s important papers on | jn which [ said that I did not conceive myself 
“‘Modern Skepticism ;” a reply to the recent ar- | entitled to cither credit or gratitude from them 
| ticle on ‘“The Liberty of Protestantism ;” a por- | 0° anybody else. This is the transaction which 
bet dae : ary y . . : |General Butler thinks resembles the purchase 
trait and biography of Edward Eggleston, au- | of the potter's ficld by the chief priests with Ju- 
ithor of ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster;” and the | das’s thirty pieces of silver. Like another per- 


‘usual quantity of poetry. Dr. Holland gives | sonage much persecuted by. the clergy and the 


found the name of Alfred Domett, whom you |Co., New York, and for sale here by Noyes, 


will remember as the author of a Christmas | Holmes & Co. 


hymn. People say that he is Browning's ‘* War- | 


ing.” who has been in New Zealand for five-and- | 


The Westminster Reriew, for July (Leonard 
twenty years, and has written a poem describ- ing and suggestive articles on public and pri- 
ing the country, which is long, but has good | yate schools: 
things in it. 


the Chanson de Roland ; an early 
When we went out through the’ French economist—Boisgu:lbert; Mr. Lewis's 


garden, where we had had, before going into ‘“Juvenal” —a critique; emigration and the , 


the house, a draught of water from the old well, Coolie trade in China; Bishops in the House of 
the housekeeper gave me some sweet-smelling | Lords—a vigorous argument for their disap- 
herbs which were growing there, lavender, rose- pearance; the personal life of George Grote— 
mary and rue, all Shakespearean plants. rappreciative and culogistic; France and _ its 

We walked back to the old church where government; and contemporary literature— 
Shakespeare is buried, and saw the staring effigy learned, thorough and progressive. The whole 
of him over his grave. We went into the litle | makes a number of this popular whig review 
vestry to see, as a special favor, the register | exceedingly valuable. 


| wherein these two records are written :— The Popular Science Monthly, for September, 


| 1364, April 26, has this table of contents : ‘“The Glass Sponges,” 


Scott Publishing Co., New York), has interest- , 


‘another installment of ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastle,’ 
‘and the following ‘Topics of the Time’: The 
Outlook, The New York Board of Education, 
Ownership in Women, and the Liberty of Prot- 
estantisin; ‘‘Home and Society,” ‘Culture and 
Progress,” ‘‘Nature and Science,” and Etchings, 
are as usual diversified and interesting.—A. 
' Williams & Co. 

Harper's, for September, opens with an illus- 
‘trated article, ‘‘General Sherman in Europe 
‘and the East,” which takes the reader over 
ground quite interesting. “Ten Days with the 
' Deaf and Dumb,” the second illustrated article, 
| describes the New York Institution on Wash- 
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ington Heights; “The Protestant Cemetery at, potter's field, as the Lord appointed me.” 


| Florence,” gives a short description of that 


-| religious press, General Buder is notoriously 


, unfortunate in his allusion to Scripture. One 
of his biographers says of him: ‘‘He makes 
great use of the stery of Ananias ever since he 
firstheard of him, about ten years ago, trom 
the late Chief Justice Nelson, in the Concord 
court-house.” Mankind execrate Judas because 
he betrayed the confidence of his Master. 
They execrate the chief priests because they 
tempted him to do evil by a bribe. The repre- 
‘sentative who betrays the confidence of the 
people so far resembles Judas. The represen- 
tative who tempts the cupidity of his fellows so 
far resembles the chief priests. The disposi- 
| tion of the money for the purchase of the pot- 
ter’s field, not only was not wrong, but was ex- 
| pressly commanded by God: ‘They took the 
thirty pieces of silcer and gave them for the 


| In all this I may have been wrong. The 
| force of my reasoning is diminished by every 


burying-place, a view of it, and of Mrs. Brown- | person who returns his own pay to the national 


| ing’s tomb and-Theodore Parker’s grave. ‘‘Le- 
nora Christina in the Blue Tower,” is a narra- 


treasury. So far thirty-six representatives out 
of two hundred and fifty-three, one-seventh of 
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the whole, have returned the money. The re- 
mainder have taken it. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. It never occurred to me to sct up 
mv action as a standard for others. It never 
occurred to me that a disposition of this money, 
otherwise improper, was rendered proper he 
cause it was a charity. I endeavored to deter- 
mine the question where the money ought in 
justice to go as justly and equitably as I could 
under the circumstances. I supposed my im- 
portant duty was not to touch it myself. 

In 1784-5 the legislature of Virginia granted 
to Washington one hundred and fifty shares in 
the James river and Potomac Navigation com- 
panics, two corporations which had been estab- 
lished largely through his influence. A_ gift 
more objectionable in principle could hardly be 
conceived. Washington, not having General 
Butler at hand, took counsel of Jefferson and 
Governor Harrison as to what he should do 
with the gift. Le writes to Jefferson: ‘s] never 


He writes to Harrison : ‘‘How would this matter 
be viewed, then, by the eye of the world, and 
what would be the opinion of it, when it comes 
to be related that George Washington has re- 
ceived twenty thousand dollars of the ng 
money and five thousand pounds ste: ing.” 
General Washington at first proposed to apply 
this gift to the foundation of two schools for in- 
digent youth, one on each side the river. In 
the end hie gave one-half to the Washington 
Academy, now Washington College, and left 
the other half by his will to the establishment 
of a national university. The latter shares 
eventually lost their value, and the bequest 
never took effect. So inferior in moral percep- 
tions was Gen. Washington to Gen. Butler. 

This seemed to me, under the circumstances, 
the most absolutely just disposition of the 
money that I could make. A district has no 
organization and no treasury. Mr. Senator 
Morrill, who represents a whole State, solved 
the difficulty with absolute accuracy by paying 
over his back pay to the State treasury. Gen, 
Butler’s plan of sending three cents apiece to 
every citizen did not occur to me. — : 

I ‘suppose Gen. Butler to be incapable of 
either believing or understanding that anybody 
can do anything in this world merely because 
he thinks it is right and without any selfish 
personal end. He charges me with a desire to 
buy *‘glory,” to devote the money to “‘election- 
How I could gain, or 
ever expect to gain, glory or credit by turning 
over this sum to one pkace rather than another, 
or what electioncering end could be attained by 
adding this small sum to the fund of a school 
for mechanics, I cannot comprehend. My con- 
stituents, among whom iny life has been spent, 
and who have so often honored me, will believe 
me when I assure them that it never occurred 
to me that I should get cither credit, honor or 
favor in turning over the money to this school 
rather than to the treasury. I thought I ought 
not to keep it myself, and did with it what I 
thought was right. His affectation of a belief 
that my determination where my back pay 
rightly belonged in the least concerned him, or 
afforded any warrant for the coarse personalities 
of his letter, will no more impose upon the in- 
telligence of the people of Massachusetts than 
his pretence that the case of a judge whose 
salary is fixed by the iegislature, not by himself, 
to take effect from the beginning of the current 
quarter, or the case of the armorers who were 
paid by act of Congress sums illegally deducted 
from their wages, resembles his own. 

General Butler's real grief aris¢s from the 
opposition he is encountering in his plan to get 
possession of the government of Massachusetts 
by a fraud on the Republican voters. A tew 
office-holders of feeble virtue, whom he has 
succeeded in persuading that they are in Jangerg 
from his revenge if they do not lend themselves 
to his schemes, a lavish expenditure of the 
“competent. private fortune”—these are the in- 
strumentalities by wl ch he hopes to cheat the 
Republican voters of Massachusetts out of the 
honest expression of their will. I think Gov- 
ernor Washburn an hon‘ster, abler and fitter 
man. 

Gencral Butler’s rage at the press, the clergy, 
and most of the pron ‘nent men of his own party, 
is not strange. It is the common outcry of 
great malefactors that mankind are in league 
against them. Political newspapers do not 
often like to break down the reputation cf men 
of their own party. It is rare that the religious 
press of the country attacks honorable public 
men, It would be hard to name another man 
besides General Butler so generally condemned 
by the clergy. ‘There is no other man whose 
life is one prolonged quarrel with his associates 
in publie station. IL commend to General But- 
ler’s reflections whether the fault is not in him 
rather than them. No. The reason that the 
press, both religious and political, especially 
that of his own party, the clergy, the leaders of 
the Republican party in other States, are agreed 
in their opinion of General Butler, is because 
that opinion is truce. General Grant ordered 
him to Lowell because he was not fit to be 
trusted with a command in the field. Governor 
Andrew wrote of him to our senators in 1861, 
“T am compelled to declare, with great reluct- 
ance and regret, that the eourse of proceeding 
under Major-General Butler in this Common- 
wealth seems to have been designed and adopted 
simply to afford means to persons of bad char- 
acter to make money unscrupulously, and to 
encourage men whose unfitness had excluded 
them from any appointment by me to the volun- 
teer military service to hope for such appoint- 
ment over Massachusetts troops from other 
authority than that of the executive of Massa- 
chusetts,” because Governor Andrew, serving 
the State with singleness and devotion, deemed 
the exposure needful to the public safety. 

When General Butler proposed to pay off 
our national debt in irredeemable paper, Gen. 
Grant silenced him with the ringing sentence in 
his inaugural: ‘‘Let it be understood that no 
repudiator of one farthing of our public debt 
will be trusted in public place,” because he 
knew that he was trying to tempt this people 
to escape from the burden by a mean and base 
act. He has quarre!led with Grant and Wilson, 
and Colfax and Blaine, and Andrew and Sum- 
ner, and the Washburnes, and Bingham, and 
Schenck, and Dr wes, because he is quarrelsome. 
They have been compelled, each in his own way, 
to chastise and punish him because he deserved 
to be whipped. 

Among the unprincipled adventurers) who 
gained favor in the corrupt time of the Stuarts, 
and whose evil counsels brought Charles the 
First to his doom, the most notorious was Buck- 
ingham. Gaining favor by lending himself as 
the subservient tool in accompiishing every evil 
purpose; restless, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
selfish, revengetul; thrusting himself into mili- 
tary employments for which he was unfit and 
from which he was compelled to retire in dis- 
grace; getting a “competent private fortune” 
by dishonest practices, which he lavished in 
overcoming the virtue of timid and venal men, 
his name is the shame of England Nugent 
says of him: ‘His shrewdness in judging of 
men was employed only to enable him to found 
his influence upon their weakness and vices; 
so that, when opposed to men of capacity, or 
thwarted by what remained of public virtue in 
the country, he found himself in conflict with 














Simon Cameron on General Politics. 


é - ‘KS 3LAINE, BUTLER, CONK- 
WHAT He TH NG, AND OTHERS. 
r i ., correspondence of the New 

{Bedford Springs, a Torta | 

’ Senator Cameron, who was here for five 
weeks with his family, left several days ago. 
Although in his seventy-fitth year, he looks hale 
and hearty, and walked one mile every morning 
before breakfast. Finding him alone one morn- 
ing, I thought I would join him and have a little 
interview. I found him pleasant and kind and 
willing to talk. After a few commonplace re- 
marks I asked him what he thought of Blaine’s 
chances for the Presidency. 

Senator Cameron—Blaine is an able man and 
a great politician. We like him here in Penn- 
sylvania, because this is his birthplace ; but I 
suppose you know we in this State believe in a 
protective tariff, and Blaine has weakened him- 
self with us by making New England s interests 
paramount in the selection of his committees. 

Correspondent—Don't you think Blaine will 
have a heavy load to carry if he continues 
Dawes and Garfield at the head of the Ways 
and Means and Appropriations—the two great 
and important committees of Congress? 

Senator Cameron—The great mistake in that 
Credit Mobilicr business was the systematic 
lying done by some of those involved. Now, 
the question is, did Dawes and Garfield lie 
about their share in the business? If the coun- 
try thinks they did, and in the face of this Blaine 
continues them in their important chairman- 
ships, why, it is my opinion that he will be sac- 
rifiving prospects which louk very encouraging 
at the present time. : 

Correspondent—Is Morton a eand date? 

Senator Cameron—I don’t know. He is one 
of the great men in our party, and it is but nat- 
ural that he should aspire to a place which both 
friends and foes know he could fill, 

Correspondent—What about the Chief Jus- 
ticeship? 

Senator Cameron—I don’t know. In my 
opinion, of all the names mentioned for the 
place, that of Conkling strikes me as the best. 
[ look upon Conkling as the head and front of 
the able men who lead the Republican party. 
His management of the administration side of 
the debate’ with Schurz and Trumbull, in the 
session of 1871 and 1872, stamped him in my 
mind as the foremost man in our party. | Then, 
his management of the campaign in his State 
last fall was the finest piece of political gencral- 
ship in the annals of politics. This, of course, 
has nothing to do with the qualifications neces- 
sary for Chief Justice; but Conkling is emi- 
nently a fair and honest man, and every one 
knows he is a great lawyer. But I cannot be- 
lieve that Conkling will take the position if 
offered. He is too young a statesman to hurry 
himself on the bench. I think there are higher 
honors in store for him. Edmunds is all law, 
but I believe the constitutton disqulifies him. 
Howe is a good man. I have served with him 
for years, and always found him a man of the 
strictest integrity. I don’t know about his 
qualifications as a lawyer; you know i am no 
lawyer, although President Lincoln offered me 
the’ Attorney Generalship before he made me 
Secretary of War. I remember, when I de- 
clined the offer, Lincoln got off one of his jokes 
by saying that he was sure I was a lawyer, be- 
cause all great men were lawyers. ; 

Correspondent—Has the President said any- 
thing to you about the Chief Justiceship? 

Senator Cameron—Not a word. Some one 
told me that he had seen Naval Officer Laflin in 
New York, and that Laflin had told him that he 
and Tom Murphy had tried to pump Conkling 
on the subject, but that Conkling rebuked them 
by refusing to recognize their queries, and 
turned the conversation to other subjects. 
Laflin and Murphy went to Conkhng to urge 
him not to take it, as they think the next Presi- 
dency is within his grasp. 1 know thet Justice 
Miller and Attorney-General Williams stand 
high in the President’s estee n, and I learn that 
the friends of Mr. Evarts and Edwards Pierre- 
pont are working quietly and judiciously in 
their behalf. ; ; 

Correspondent—Do you know anything of 
Gen. Butler’s chances in Massachusetts ? 

Senator Cameron—No; but I do wish in my 
heart that he may be successful. I have a pro- 
found love and admiration for Butler. He is 
so very able, and he has all that indomitable 
courage and practical training which I so great- 
ly admire and which so many of our public men 
lack. The great curse of our party is the tim- 
id, vacillating, meek and demagogical fellows 
who force themselves to the front and try to 
lead us. Your Forneys and your Curtins and 
your Colfaxes, your Garfields and Daweses and 
Wilsons and Hoars—I venture to say that all 
these weak-kneed sisters are opposed to Butler, 
and yet he towers above them in ability, honesty 
and everything else that is noble and good. I 
‘an never forget Butler's splendid conduct at 
Baltimore, wher, with his brigade of Massachu- 
setts soldiers, he clutched that city from the 
very grasp of the rebels and opened up commu- 
nication between Washington and the North. 
This he did, too, in direct opposition to the or- 
ders of Gen. Scott. Butler was at the Relay 
Ilouse, and Baltimore was in the hands of the 
mob. Our communication with the North was 
cut off except by way of Annapolis, which was 
next to nothing. Butler begged Scott to allow 
him to enter Baltimore, but Scott refused. He 
thought it unsafe until we were reinforced by 
way of Annapolis. At last Butler appealed to 
me, and I told him to go ahead, and he did go, 
and accomplished one of the most important acts 
of the war—for events proved that had we de- 
layed securing Baltimore much longer Wash- 
ington would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and the Susquehanna, instead of the 
Potomac, would have been the picket line. 
When Gen. Scott had learned what Butler had 
done he relieved him of his command and or- 
dered him to his home. 1 refused my sanction 
to the order, and immediately commissioned 
Butler a Major-General of volunteers. —ILis 
was the first commission issued to a general offi- 
cer inthe war. Those of Dix, Banks and Fre- 
mont soon followed. Lincoln and Stanton 
thought highly of Butler; and £ will now tell 
you of another fact that is not generally known, 
and which will show you how near i atler came 
to being President instcad of Johnson. In the 
Spring of 1864, when it was determined to run 
Mr. Lincoln fora second term, it was the desire 
of Lincoln, and also that of Stanton and myself, 
that Butler should run on the ticket with him 
as Vice-President. Accordingly, Lincoln sent 
me on a mission to Fortress Monroe to see Gen. 
Butler, and to say to himthat it was his (Lin- 
coln’s) request that he (Gen. Butler) should 
allow himself to be run as second on the ticket. 
I, accompained by William H. Armstrong, 
afterward member of Congress from the Wil- 
liamsport district, in this State, did visit Gen. 
Butler and made the tender, but he refused to 
accept the position. He said there was nothir 
in the Vice-Presidency, and he preferred re- 
maining in command of his army, where he 
thought he was of more service to his country. 
I hope Butler will be elected Governor because 
he wants to be, though I would rather have him 
remain in the Hfouse or come to the Senate. 





weapons of which he knew not the use; and his | 
counsels were dangerous, and his administra- 
tion unprosperous. His only wisdom was the 
ecaft with which he managed weak or bad men, 
and his only virtue the courage with which he | 
overawed timid ones.” Such counsellors, fatal | 
toa monarch, are fall of peril to a republic. 
Such men can only prosper in times of public | 
corruption. | 

General Butler has done, unless he has egre- | 
giously imposed upon us, two things well. He | 
outblackgue Ced a New York mob in !sd4, and | 
with a United States army at his back he kept 
down a rebel city in) 1862. Massachusetts is 
not likely soon to stand in need of either of 
these processes. But he never has accom- 
plished any hing else of much importance 
when his point could not be carried by sheer | 
blustering. ‘The history of all his other attempts 
may be comprised in three words—swagger, | 
quarrel, failure. Other men have aspired be- 
fore now to the office of governor of Massachu- 
setts. It isan honorable ambition. They were 
contert to leave their claims to be set torta by 
others, and were glad to waive them if by 
so doing they could promote the harmony of | 
the party. This man seeks rothing but his own 
selfish ends, utterly rezardless of the wishes, 
the welfare or the harmony of the great party 
to which he professes to belong. The people 
of Massachu:etts have ‘sometimes elected to 
this high office men who in some particulars are 
not deserving of respect. But the people re- 
spected them, and chose them because they ! 
deemed them worthy, and the persons so chosen 
endeavored to deserve the public confidence. | 
This man, if he is chosen at all, is to be chosen | 
without having the respect of the men to whom | 
he looks for support. It would be hard to tind | 
a leading supporter of General Butler who will | 
say that he deems him honest, truthful, disin- | 
terested, or incapable of using power to gratify 
both his ambition and his revenge. The men 
whom General Butler will beat are the men 
whom he petsuades te support him. | 

I have only stated what is known of all intel- | 
ligent men. The people will recogmze the tidel- 
ity of the portrait [ have drawn. All its fea-| 
tures are disclosed, unmasked, in the letter 
which has called out this communication. 

1 am yours, very respectfully, 
Grorce F. Hoar, 

Worcester, Aug. 7, 1873. 

— Worcester Gazette. 
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A writer in the Transcript claims that Gen. 
Butler appropriated the idea of the Suuthern 
slaves being ‘contraband of war” from him. 
To wait twelve years for this announcement is 





either too long or too thin. 


Correspondent—ILave you taken your back 
pay, Serator? 

Senator Cameron—Why, certainly I have. 
It belongs to me as much as any dollar I ever 
earned in my life. And do you suppose that I 
would act the demagogue, as some of these 
poor devils are doing, in returning it? Lama 
man of large wealth, and didn’t really need the 
increase; but, while I was thus situated, two- 


‘thirds of my col'eages were just the opposite. 


I tell you that the miserable pittances that we 
are paying our public ofPeers is tending to the 
absorption of these offices by the rich only. 
Soon the poor man willhave no show at all, un- 
less he takes an office in order to steal. I think 
there is a chance for the Herald to do a good 
work in securing better wages to the public ser- 
vants. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---VII1. 

ee 
PAGANINI 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Among the greatest of violinists who have 
lived was Paganini. He was a Genoese by 
birth, having first seen the light February ISth, 
l7s4. At the early age of six years he evinced 
such a remarkable talent for the violin that 
he was put to a regular course of study with 
Jean Serretto, a teacher of some note. The 
young student remained but a short time with 
this teacher, however, Giacomo Costa, director 
of the orchestra in Genoa, having been intrusted 
with Paganini’s musical education. Under 
Costa the boy progressed rapidly. At. this 
period Alexander Rolla was justly esteemed 


| the first violinist in Italy, and young Paganini, 
| having expressed the most earnest desire to be 


placed under his guidance, was sent to Milan. 
But already this genius, who was destined to 
effect a revolution in his art, was unable to 
submit to the established forms of the schools 
which had preceded him. Disputes constantly 
arose between master and pupil concerning in- 
novations which the latter could as yet only 
conceive without being able to execute in 
a satisfactory manner, and which were con- 
demned by the severe taste of the former. 
Paganini soon abandoned himself in solitude 
to the researches with which his mind was 
occupied, and he then formed the plan of the 
“studies” that are known by his name, wherein 
he proposed difficulties which even he himself 


could not surmount without immense labor. 
Whilst, however, immersed in these inquiries, he 
suddenly interrupted them—leaving the possi- 
bility of increasing the resources of the violin 
to be at a future time considered—to study with 
the utmost seriousness and patience the works 
of Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini, Paguani and Viotti. 
His chief object in this study was to ascertain 
the successive progress of his instrument. He 
afterwards, with the same patience and assiduity, 
familiarized himself with the works of the best 
French violin authorities. 

At the age of twenty-one Paganini entered 
the service of Napoleon’s sister Eliza, Princess 
of Lucca and Piombino, in the capacity of con- 
cordist and chef d’orchestre. In consequence 
of a wager, he one night led an opera and 
played a solo upon a violin having only two 
strings, the third and fourth. This was the 
origin of those tours de force which he was 
afterwards in the habit of making upon that in- 
strument, and which in his youth, as afterwards, 
he carried so far as to lay himself open to the 
charge of charlatanism. When the Princess 
Eliza became Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Pa- 
ganini followed her to Florence, where he be- 
came the object of general admiration, which 
was carried to such an extent as to have been 
termed little else than fanaticism. His talent 
continued daily to develop itself in new forms, 
but he had not yet discovered the means of regu- 
lating its exercise. In 1810 he had, however, so 
far perfected his mechanism that he gave for 
the first time, at a court concert, his variations 
on the fourth string, the extent of which he 
had carried to three octaves by means of har- 
monic sounds. This novelty had a great s.c- 
cess, especially when he made it public at a 
concert given by himself at Parma, August 10, 
1811. 

From that date Paganini’s remarkable career 
may be said to have commenced. Year after 
year he went from place to place in Italy, and 
thence to Germany, creating a furore in almost 
every place in which he appeared. It was not, 
however, until March 9, 1831, that he appeared 
in Paris, where he only remained until May, 
when under engagement he went to London 
and gave his first concert on Friday, June 3d, 
in the King’s Theater, an orchestra having been 
erected on the stage for the occasion. At this 
concert he played a concerto in E-flat of his 
own composition, consisting of three move- 
ments—an adagio appassionata, and a rondo 
brillante. In this he added a sonate militaire 
(upon Mozart, ‘‘Non piu andrat’) which he 
played upon the fourth string. Although great 
excitement had been caused musical 
world by Paganini’s arrival, the results of his 
début in London were not altogether such as 
had been expected, the cause of this chiefly 
being the advanced rates for tickets. Audiences 
had not then become as reconciled to those 
managerial eccentricities as at the present time. 
Paganini’s reception 


in the 


The receipts were £700. 
was most enthusiastic, his performances being 
grected with the loudest acclamations, quite as 
warmly by the professional players as by the 
audience. Indeed, several of the former seemed 
to be entirely carried away by the astonishment 
this remarkable man’s performance occasioned. 
At rehearsal he had been wary and did not 
afford the slightest intimation of his powers, 
being content with merely giving directions 
and skimwing through his own obligato pas- 
sages. When, therefore, the progress of the 
first movement of his concerto proceeded every 
face lighted with enthusiasm, and at his con- 
clusion not a single member of the orchestra 
refrained from applauding him to the echo. 
Mori, the leading violinist, declared that if he 
could not sell he would burn his violin, and 
Lindley, another prominent musician, stammer- 
ed out that ‘It is the devil.” 

One of Paganini’s unique performances was 
the concerto from the rondo « la Sicilienne, 
now known as ‘La Clochette.” The violin in 
this piece was accompanied throughout by the 
repeated sound of a small silver-tongued bell. 
At the second concert this concerto was first 
introduced, creating a sensation. A novelty at 
this time was a sonata on the fourth string, 
consisting of an introduction, and the finale to 
“Moses in Egypt” with variations. The re- 
ceipts at this concert were £1200, a large sum 
for those times. The characteristics of Pagan- 
ini’s playing which produced so much wonder 
and excitement were those quite out of the 
ordinary course of violin methods. One sur- 
prising effect was the simultaneous production 
of bowed and pizzicato notes. Whilst the bow 
yas employed in bringing out the air on the 
first string, he added an accompaniment, in 
harmony of two, and sometimes three, notes on 
the others with such fingers, and also the 
thumb, as were not engaged in bringing out the 
legato passage. 

His harmonies were the next source of aston- 
ishment. Besides the ordinary method of pro- 
ducing them he obtained a new series in an 
instant by one single, sudden and dextcrous 
turn of the peg, thus giving a different tension 
to the string. And this was not all; for by 
making an artificial “nut” on any part of his 
string, which he did with the utmost case, he 
obtained, so to speak, a new generator, which 
enabled him to command harmonies in every 
scale and almost unlimited in number. These 
he played in double notes, in thirds, and also in 
sixths and octaves. He also executed double 
shakes in harmonies. 

Paganini’s performance on the fourth string, 
though by no means so astonishing as it was 
generally supposed to be, was nevertheless a 
remarkable effort, as was also his staccato play- 
ing, which was more distinct and crisp than was 
ever heard from any other player before or 
since. He struck his bow once on the string, 
and it seemed to run by a tremulous motion 
over as many notes as he chose to include in 
the staccato passage. Ilis intonagion was un- 
failingly true. His ear was indeed so acute 
that a false note so grated upon his sensibility 
that it produced a sensation of the most intense 
pain. That he was by no means an untaught 
musician or devoid of genius, his compositions 
go to prove. They exhibit great boldness in 
search atter effects, and many original traits, 
but these arc more evident in the modern use 
he made of his own, or other instruments, than 
in his melodies; which, although generally 
agreeable, were by no means remarkable for 
novelty; or, in his harmonies, which bear little 
appearance of study, and indicate no great ex- 
ertion of inventive faculty. Notwithstanding 
Paganini has been denounced as little better 
than a monster of iniquity, as avaricious to an 
extent scarcely before heard of, as a charlatan 
in his art, and as a false and treacherous friend, 
the eminent musigan contemporary with the art- 
ist’s appearance in London defends the violin- 
ist most warmly in his biographical recollec- 
tions—his own experience, except upon the point 
of money, having been in direct opposition to 
all such slander. This gentleman acted, at one 
time, somewhat in the capacity of secretary for 
Paganini, lived at the same hotels and lodgings, 
and was in direct communication with him. In 
these times, during his leisure hours, he showed 
anything but a hard, ungenerous nature. His 
manner was not only kind, but courteous, and 
if he gave a promise, whether it would profit 
him or not, he would fulfill it even at the cost of 
physical pain. While in public he confined 
himself almost exclusively to music of his own 
composition, in private he would (always hav- 
ing violin in hand) sit and dash off by the hour 
together snatches from the compositions of the 
best masters, and give readings of such opigi- 
nality to passages that had been heard again and 
again as apparently had never been supposed 
to be possible by any other player. 

Personally Paganini was a tall, thin man, with 
features rather emaciated, pale, a sharp aquiline 
nose, and a keen eye, the expression of which 
was much heightened while he played. His 
hair was dark, worn long behind, and combed 
off his temples and forehead. His bearing on 
the stage was easy, and, when playing, dignified. 
The tuft of hair he were onthe chin was an 
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innovation upon the custom of the times, and 
was regarded as something grotesque and out- 
rageous. The ‘‘mutton-chop whisker” was then 
the only appendage permitted, but generally 
close shaving was the mode preferred by all. 
During the entire period of the great violinist’s 
appearances before English-speaking audiences 
he was a martyr to constant physical pain, 
which the various annoyances heaped upon him 
in scurrilous newspaper attacks, etc., greatly 
intensified. 

On his departure from England, Paganini re- 
turned to Italy, and retired wholly from public 
life. By the advice of his physician he went 
to Marseilles in the beginning of the year 1839, 
where he lived but a’short time, his death hav- 
ing taken place, on May 27th, from phthisis 
laryngitis, in his fifth-sixth year. In summing 
up, it may be said that Paganini’s powers of ex- 
ecution were little less than marvellous, and 
such as could only be believed upon the evi- 
dence of the senses. They implied a natural 
gift of music, with an industry, application, per- 
severance, and also a skill in inventing means, 
certainly without a parallel in the history of the 
violin. 
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Jeff Davis on History. 

The telegrams of Monday night brought us 
the important information that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis has once more returned to his former vo- 
cation of speech-making, in which he achieved 
a more perfect success than he did in the mili- 
tary line, or asthe manufacturer and first-hand 
dealer in free and independent nations—a kind 
of business considerably above the caliber of 
men of his stamp, and, in view of his experi 
ment, not likely to be undertaken again at pres- 
ent, nor until the appearance on earth of a 
style of men as able as Davis and his imme- 
diate confederates were wicked. At the Sulphur 
Springs, in Virginia, before the Historical So- 
ciety of that locality, Mr. Davis, on Monday, 
aired his sulphurous eloquence; the occasion 
being made doubtless for the purpose of giving 
him a chance to leak a little of his long pent-up 
wisdom; and he was not long in improving the 
aforesaid occasion. Mr. Davis in his day has 
made considerable history of tie kind initiated 
in this country by a man named Arnold, and of 
such a character that no people have been 
found for many years who are willing to ac- 
knowledge any blood relationship with him, and 
neither public nor private monuments to his 
memory are anywhere to be seen on the face of 
the globe. As a maker of history of this sort 
Davis might certainly putin a claim to some 
knowledge on the general subject of how histo- 
ry should be recorded; and in the melancholy 
condition his parasites in the South tind them- 
selves itwas nota bad idea to give him a chance 
to tell them how they came there, and why it 
all turnec out so. 

The abstract by telegraph is not very full, to 
be sure; but itis full enough to give a general 
notion of the substance of the speech, and it is 
so like Davis that we ‘readily credit it as cor- 
rect. The gist of it was condensed into the 
sentence asserting that the deplorable condition 
of the South is owing to their having ‘‘been 
cheated, more than conquered, by Federal Pres- 
idents, Congresses, and Generals.” ‘This is a 
hard statement to be made as a foundation for 
history, but not harder than the next, which 
was that had the South known it was to be so 
cheated they would never have laid down their 
arms and surrendered. The two taken together 
are very good specimens of abstract statement, 
and indicate that tlie style of history Davis 
would write would not differ so much from the 
style he made as to cause any one ever to call 
in question the authorship. ‘True, these state- 
ments do not accord entirely with the general 
impressions of mankind, nor do they perfectly 
harmonize with some other asseverations of the 
distinguished author, nor with some tolerably 
well authenticated facts. 

Mr. Davis in former years was somewhat 
noted as a persistent promulgator of the state- 
ment that in, diplomacy, statemanship, and all 
that, the superiority of the South was manifest 
andabundant; and after so many declarations of 
the kind it is a very humiliating and an ineredi- 
ble assertion that, after all, the inferior Yankees 
duped them, and by some Trojan-horse strategy 
or feint accomplished a ruin which their arms 
were wholly inadequate to. Nor does the state- 
ment accord with the once-defiant and highly 
popular ‘‘last ditch” theory, of which Mr. Davis 
is the well-known father; and it utterly fails to 
explain the hasty departure of the Davis family 
ina body from their beautiful home in Rich- 
mond one fine spring morning in 1865, in a 
direction opposite to the usual tide in summer 
travel, and in a manner not favorable to the 
best and pleasante-t forms of recreation and 
sight-seeing. Certainly Davis did not leave 
Richmond in disguise from a fear of being over- 
reached in a trade or in diplomacy by a crafty 
and contemptible Yankee. That sudden hegira 
—the fleeing from church before the prayers. 
were said or the sermon ended—the unusual 
adornment of his person by the brave and chiv- 
alrous leader and warrior in apparel which 
the world over is the acknowledged and univer- 
sally respected sign of non-belligerency—are not 
sufficiently explained by the historical theory 
now advanced by the once prisoner of Gen. 
J. H. Wilson and the unwilling inhabitant of 
Fortress Monroe. ‘The world at large will 
never accept as truth quite so absurd a story as 
this. 

In making this speech Mr. ‘Jefferson Davis 
seemed to be aware and willing to make confes- 
sion of the unhappy and deplorable condition 
of the physical status and frame of mind of 
the Southern people; but in his attempt to ex- 
plain it he does not remember that he had any 
part in bringing about that condition. He evi- 
dently would be glad to have his hearers forget 
the figure he cut as a maker of history, and de- 
sires them to accept him in his’ new role as 
recorder and annalist. He tells them they were 
cheated, but never hints as to the manner State 
after State was fooled into secession by visions 
of glory, and luxury, and power, to come from 
following the lead of Jefferson Davis. He 
didn't allude to any of those old speeches where- 
in he held up to their excited imaginations the 
prospect of riches, and honor, and ease, and 
liberty, to come from supporting his satanic 
devices; and he said nothing about those rosy 
messages to the Confederate Congress that 
boasted of the success of his little scheme and 
the distinction that had been achieved under 
the singularly wise and sagacious administra- 
tion with which that favored community had 
been blessed ; but of course that was not to have 
been expected. 

The Hon. Jeff casually threw out some ideas 
of his as to the manner of obtaining a good his- 
tory, which are, mainly, that the facts must all 
be collected by Southern men, and the history 
be written by a Southern man. This is the 
same old notion that these fellows have always 
entertained, and which was one of the prime 
causes that fitted them for the rebellion. ‘There 
was nothing good in the North, and nothing 
could be done right unless done by Southern 
men. Badly as they were flogged, this absurd 
conceit was not whipped out of them, and they 
are even now willing to think they have not 
been conquered but only cheated. They cling 
to this through thick and thin, and the fact that 
Northern prosperity has apparently received no 
permanent check by the war does not shake 
faith in their pet notion in the least. They are 
good at governing, great in diplomacy, are 
surrounded by the best of nature’s resources, 
can “lick their weight in wild-cats,” and do 
everything splendidly, except to get enough to 
eat; but right here their genius seems to peg 
out, and were i 
pie surely eae coe ~~ 

’ 0, anyhow. 
Southerh society is eminently not a self-sup- 





porting affair, and reminds one of the various 





flying-machines that have been invented—they 
all sail at the principal point, and come no 
nearer flying than reaping-machines, or win- 
nowing-mills. They fail to accomplish the im- 
portant ends for which society was established. 

So long as this is the case it matters little 
who writes the history of the war, or who col- 
lects the materials. Jeff Davis lied them into 
the war, and all the devils ever created cannot 
lie down the terrible results. These tell their 
own story, and the world at large committed it 
to memory long ago. Mr. Davis need not 
trouble himself. Ifis name is likely to last) as 
long as he ever hoped it would, and much longer 
than his descendants two generations hence will 
find it agreeable to have mentioned. 





Harvarid’s Concession to the Daugh- 
ters of New England. 

The importunity of Massachustts women for 
higher education awakes a tardy movement in 
oblivious Harvard. For a whole decade she 
has sat serene in her ancient respectability, like 
many another high-born, high-bred and pharisa- 
ically-virtuous lady, forbearing to move in the 
least from the time-honored rules of her stiff 
girlhood, for all the calls and prayers of New 
England's daughters. Now, in reply to the en- 
treaties of the New England Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association, there comes the announce- 
ment that next June the faculty of Harvard 
will hold an examination for women in higher 
branches of study, the satisfactory passing of 
which shall entitle them to receive certificates 
from the college. 

It isa victory gained when the faculty of Har- 
vard thus makes any practical recognition of 
women’s mental Whatever tends to 
elevate and broaden woman’s education will re- 
act with speedy force for the good of man, help 
toward solving the social-science puzzle—which 


needs. 


man can never solve alone—establish a more 
equable and therefure more honorable relation 
between the sexes; while, deeper yet, it is an 
act of fundamental justice that must, as far as 
its influence is felt, raise the standard of aver- 
age human morality and right. We hail this 
examination as a slight step in the right direc- 
tion. But just how much js it really worth? 
For many years Harvard was loaded with be- 
quests, cach burdened with a condition as large 
as it could well carry, and cramped by insufti 
cient means of support. 
dent Eliot has been, and is, a most efficient officer 
in relieving her financial distress. It is, perhaps, 
too early to ask the question : “Will President 
Eliot rest satisfied with making money only, or 
will he go on and make of Harvard College a 
broad and complete university, worthy of our 
The records and wis- 
dom of past ages may be invaluable, but only 


In such a strait Presi- 


age and our country ?” 


as they are utilized in solution of the great prob- 
lems now before us do they yield all their worth. 
The wisdom of Harvard is apt to stop just short 
of its application. We want a university that 
shall recognize the world’s progress, not only 
in knowledge of mathematics and geography, 
and of all lower life from algw and fungi to palm- 
trees and California cedars, from, animalculw 
and butterflies to monkeys and megatheria; a 
university that studies history, philosophy and 
political economy of the past, it is true, but 
with some regard to the status of such subjects 
in the present, and to application of wisdom 
gleaned by learning of the past to practical life 
to-day. Is it not somewhat remarkable that 
the wise men of our colleges stand back so per- 
sistently from all the difficult problems of life, 
leaving the ignorant to work them out, right or 
wrong, as may chance? Is the establishment of 
examinations for women any proof that Har- 
vard is more alive to the requirements of to-day ¢ 
She has withstood for years the applications of 
eager, ainbitious girls, of fathers who demanded 
for their daughters only the same advantages 
that would have been cheerfully accorded had 
those daughters happened to have been born 
sons, and of women in middle life who, deprived 
in youth of the precious opportunities their 
brothers enjoyed, return to bear witness that 
their lives have been rendered, not only poorer 
to themselves, but less valuable to others and 
to the world by the deprivation. Apparently 
indifferent to the rights of the case, she has, 
however, like a certain judge in Scripture, 
wearied of importunity. Cautiously entrench- 
ing herself behind England’s precedent, she 
consents to hold examinations for women. 
What has been common for a dozen years in 
England may be safe for her to try here. But 
she assumes no responsibility. She washes her 
hands of the affair as far as possible. 
dertakes the labor—for the méney—and will 
permit her parchment smile of approval should 
a woman succeed in fulfilling her requirements. 
Woman is yet known as the weaker sex. 
Should she desire to compensate this misfortune 
by increasing her mental powers, she must do 
so with no assistance from this public institu- 
tion. She is weak; she shall have no help. In 
Greece and Rome they used to kill off all fecble 
We now apply 


She un- 


infants as not worth raising. 
the same principle to woman’s mind—not worth 
cultivation. But woman has cultivated it—it 
being, unfortunately, the best she has; and be- 
hold, the first recognition of it is made! A 
bewildered brain suggests the query : ‘1s woman 
the weaker sex, after all?” 

The circular announces that ‘the Woman's 
Education Association will take charge of the 
examinations in Boston.” It is due to this as- 
sociation, with the saving consideration that 
England has tried the same, that there are now 
appointed Harvard examinations for women. 
All honor to it, and to its earnest members, for 
there alone does any honor, so far, accruc! 

The papers for the preliminary examination 
for women are published; so are the requisites 
for admission to Harvard for young men. 
These examinations should be identical. A lit- 
tle comparison of the two will, however, show 
considerable difference in them. Harvard evi- 
dently thinks that there is sex in mind, or that 
the high-school course of study is quite differ- 
ent for boys and for girls. We admit that if 
Boston brothers and sisters do not go to the 
same high school. In other cities of the com- 
monwealth brothers and sisters attend the same 
school, study the same books, recite in the same 
classes, throughout the prescribed high school 
course. Moreover, the studies are particularly 
arranged with a view to fitting young men for 
college. Mathematics and classics hold promi- 
nent positions and receive special’ attention in 
order that our sons may acquire the requisites 
for admission to Harvard. No particular ar- 
rangement is made for our daughters; they 
study with their brothers to save trouble. 
There is only one customary difference : the boy 
learns Greek for college, the girl studies French, 
or German instead. Why isthisso? If Greek 
is a requisite of higher education for a boy, why 
is it not equally requisite for a girl? If a mod- 
ern language is desirable to complete the high 
school course of a girl, why not also of a boy? 
In the present indiscriminate employment of 
men and women upon labor purely mental, we 
find it difficult to perceive why the usefulness 
of a given language should invariably depend 
on the sex of the student. We find that a 
much wider range of topics is covered by the 
requirements for young women than for young 
men. Our contemporary, Old and New, ex- 
presses much bland enthusiasm upon the plan 
of these examinations for women, noting as ex- 
cellences : ‘‘The candidate must offer herself in 
at least two languages besides English. There 
is no encouragement of specialities in this work. 
It is the foundation for a liberal education.” 
Yet it is well-known that only by giving atten- 
tion to specialities, in the present stage of civ- 
ilization, can anything of real value be accom- 
plished. On pages disastrously near the above 
for a reader capable of comparison, is the story 
of the ‘‘New England Sphinx,” a tale whose bitter 
truth probably either has been or will be tested 
by every woman who has the ambition to at- 
tempt passing Harvard examinat ions. 

Why is general mformation aud a broad 





foundation of knowledge more important for 





woman than for man? Mathematics are the 
same as in the lower mathematical course for 
Harvard. Physical geography and French also 
stand equally represented, with rather a balance 
of favor—i. c. of higher requirements—in the 
latter, for women; but French is required of 
young women and optional for young men. 
Young men are expected to be well-versed in 
ancient and modern geography before entering 
Harvard; but young women may somehow dis- 
pense with that information; young women are 
required to be well read in outlines of general 
history, versed in history of England and the 
United States, in which connection they may 
burnish up their geography, while young men 
must be conversant with Grecian history, the 
necessary notes connected with their classical 
reading, and have a little start in general out- 
lines. These differences, though not specially 
favoring either sex in the amount of informa- 
tion required, are rather curious as to reason 
and congruity. ‘The preliminary examination 
requires that young women be prepared in Eng- 
lish composition and literature, and in one ele- 
mentary science, either botany or physics. 
These are not expected of young men entering 
Harvard, but seem to be added here to compen- 
sate, in some measure, for the slight require- 
ments in classics. A fair amount of both Greek 
and Latin is necessary to enter Harvard. Buta 
young woman is only examined in the grammar 
and reader; moreover, she need offer but one, 
or omit both by substituting German. 
these arrangements are intended to adapt the 
examination to the position of girls just from a 
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high school; but it seems to us that they fail. 
Why must the girl who has studied with her 
brother almost to the door of Harvard be set 
to conning English literature, now so often 
lamentably neglected in our public high schools, 
and forbidden to turn to account the six, ten or 
twelve books of the -Eneid she has been read- 
ing with her brother at the high schvol ? Why 
is French a fundamental part of a thorough 
education for a girl and Greek tor a boy ? Why 
should a girl know more of botany or physics 
Why should she know 
more of history and less of Latin or Greck than 


a boy? 


than of geography ? 


Why, while high schools teach the 
same things to boys and girls, should there be 
offered them, at the close of such a course, ex- 
uninations so different ? 

The advanced examination earries mathe- 
matics somewhat farther than the higher mathe- 
matical course of requisites for admission to 
Harvard. The about 
equal those of the classical course 
The Natural 
Sciences, History and Philosophy, correspond 


classical requirements 
higher 
for admission. other sections, 
in part with departments of the college curricu- 
lum. Be 

Comparing Harvard's preliminary examina- 
tion with Hfarvard’s requisites for admission, 
we say young women may well be grateful that 
their examination is so broad in its scope. We 
regret that our boys seldom have equally wide 
and rich a field opened to them in their earlier 
studies. They may and must groan in flesh if 
not in spirit over the breadth of the prelimin- 
ary requirements, with their lack of adaptation 
to present high-school studies, of any aid to 
acquirement from our public schools, and of 
election. They may equally well be indignant 
at the shallowness of the classical requirements 
which hardly reach to the attainments of any 
ordinary high school graduate. They can- 
not nelp a sense of unfitness and want of 
symmetry in the departure from the standard 
subjects of mathematics and languages to brush 
the boundaries ot two natural sciences—all 
others omitted—an awkward bit of patchwork 
that looks well-meant but quite inefficient. 
Time will show how these two tests of scholar- 
ship, so different for young men and women, 
may yet be varied and made to approximate 
identity. But the examinations now offered are 
no fair test of woman's ability to take scholarly 
rank with man. What they should receive is 
an even trial, the same requirements for women 
as tormen, ‘To offer anything different eludes 
the question of their comparative scholarship 
and mental ability, and therefore the yet more 
important one, ‘Shall they be admitted to the 
same advantages for mental culture ?” 

But the gallantry of Harvard's administra- 
tion forbids it to treat young women and young 
men with perfect impartiality. Harvard is 
very squeamish on the subject of sex. The 
most prudish of old maids could not be more 
so. It comes of having had only sons to teach 
all her life. Give her some daughters, accord- 
ing to God's good old family plan, and she will 
get over it. Not foster- or step-children, such 
as she coldly admits to these examinations, but 
her own girls, who shall come with their brothers 
to learn in her halls the same things, from the 
same books, and of the same teachers. 

Harvard has not only offered to young women 
no aid in acquiring the advanced education they 
seck, but she has so arranged it that their pre- 
liminary public high school course of study 
shall be of as little use in the examnation she 
offers as it well ean. She has then given them, 
on_the Pipehinian principle, not what they 
wanted, a college test in what man requires of 
man, but what they did not want, a test in what 
man thinks a woman ought to know. She ten- 
ders them for success in the required ordeal, 
not a college certificate, but a woman's Harvard 
certificate, which certifies nothing in particular 
unless that Harvard pats her back with con- 
descending approbation as having done very 
well—tor a girl! 

But Harvard has moved; she does something, 
though ever so little, for our girls. Titherto 
woman has been to her only a munificent god- 
dess who filled her coffers with bequests and 
Now it is Harvard's turn to know 
Unconsciously, through 


endowments. 
the luxury of giving. 
knowing them, her heart will open to her daugh- 
ters. We predict an ever-increasing momen- 
tum to this infinitesimal movement for women, 
and believe, though it is crooked and unfair and 
undertaken under protest, it is yet important 
as the start of a growth that must in future 
years, whether Harvard will or no, become the 
recognition of full and complete equality for 
women and men, even in the would-be sacred 
precincts, as in the truly sacred privileges, of 
our well-beloved alma mater, Harvard College. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Cuance oF Day or Strate ConveNntTION.— 
Owing to the occupancy of the Mechanics’ 
Hall, at Worcester, on the 17th and 2{th of 
September, the Republican State Convention 
will be held on the 10th, one week earlier than 
was originally agreed upon. The basis of rep- 
resentation is the same as heretofore, one dele- 
gate for each town or ward of a city, and an ad- 
ditional delegate for each 200 votes, or niajor- 
ity fraction, cast for Gen. Grant in Is72. The 
tabulated statement of the vote and delegates 
shows that a full convention will number 1101, 
apportioned as follows : Barnstable county, 27; 
Berkshire, 59: Bristol, 84; Dukes, 7; Essex, 
151; Franklin, 49; Hampden, 63; Hampshire, 
43; Middlesex, 201; Nantucket, 3; Norfolk, 
70; Plymouth, 59; Suffolk, 110; Worcester, 
170. The convention of last year, based on 
the vote of 186%, numbered 1127 delegates, 26 
more than on the slightly smaller vote of last 
autumn. By counties, the only gains are, Frank- 
lin, 1; Hampden, 2; Middlesex, 2; Worces- 
ter, 4. The losses are, Barnstable, 3; Berk- 
shire, 2; Bristol, 4; Essex, 12; Hampshire, 2; 
Norfolk, 1; Plymouth, 8; Suffolk, 5. 


Tur Fate or tHe Mopocs.—We are glad 
to be informed that a number of letters have 
Seen received at Washington from Quakers and 
other friends of the Indian peace policy, asking 
executive clemency in behalf of the Modoc In- 
dians lately on trial for the murder of General 
Canby. They declare that when all the arguments 
are presented to the President he will not order 
the execution of the sentence of death, in view 
of the doubtful legality of the tribunal before 
which the trial took place. Onthe otherhand, old 





army officers declare that the President will be 


ree 
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guided by the opinion of the Attorney-General 
already rendered and his own sense of justice; 
that the prisoners were guilty of every viola- 
tion of the rules of civilized warfare, by violat- 
ing a flag of truce, and therefore were subject 
to trial by military law. Sad as was the fate of 
Gen. Canby and his associates, there were nu- 
merous mitigating circumstances that should 
have weight with the President. The Indians 
were undoubtedly the victims of cruel imposi- 
tions and persecution. They were abused, out- 
raged, mocked. They knew no redress but re- 
venge. They operated as they were taught by 
their oppressors. Every clemency possible 
should now be granted to mark us a just and 
considerate government. 

Frexen Pocrrics.—There is abundant reason 
to believe that the French Legitimists are really 
concocting a plan to recognize the Comte de 
Chambord as Henry V. ‘The latest rumor is to 
the effect that the members of the Right (or 
Legitimists) in the Assembly have actually pre- 
pared a dratt of a constitution and submitted it 
to the Comte, with the intimation that the As- 
sembly can be managed, provided he is willing 
to reign under limitations, among which is the 
succession of the Comte de Paris, of the Orleans 
branch of the royal house. Doubtless a coali- 
tion between republicans of all shades and the 
adherents of the Comte de Paris, can outvote 
the Bourbon faction; but the latter hopes to 
win votes from the fact that, of the two, the 
Comte de Chambord is the stronger candidate, 
and that a monarchy. with him on the throne, 
will be intinitely preferable to a republic as is 
The last difficulty in the 
way of Bourbon restoration, namely, whether 
the golden lilies or the tri-color shall be borne 


must at present exist. 


on the national standard, has been adjusted by 
the adoption of the latter, and some think that 
six weeks the monarchy will be 


within pro- 


Claimed. Jt is evident that a new move will 
soon be made on the French political chess- 
With the fraternization of the 
and Orleans families it certainly looks as though 


board. Sourbon 
the ancient glories of a legitimate monarch 
might be soon realized. 


State AND NAationan JuRispicrion over 
Contkavanxnp Liguor.—It has been established 
over and over again by the Supreme Court that 
all privileges allowed liquor-dealers in’ the 
States by the veneral government are subject to 
local law. In other words, that the dealer en- 
Joys his national protection only with the’ con- 
sent of the States. 
born brewer, for instance, who quotes the liw 


This puzzles the forcign- 


of fatherland, which, when the excise has been 
paid, throws around him complete immunity. 
They do not comprehend the dual character of 
our government—State sovereignty and national 
sovercignty in harmony, and ask the latter to 
set aside the statutes of the former. The brew- 
ers are now particularly agitated at the seizure 
of their stocks after they have placed upon 
their casks the internal-revenue stamps of th 
Treasury Department, for which they have paid 
before use, and the value of which they lose by 
the seizures of the State authoritics. We arc 
not surprised, therefore, to read in the daily 
dispatches that the internal revenue bureau 
does not intend to take action to relieve suffer- 
ers by the destruction by the Massachusetts 
State police of beer on which tax has been paid 
and revenue-stamps affixed, preferring to leave 
the question open for decision by Congress next 
winter. Law officers of the department hold, 
however, that they have already sufficient au- 
thority in law to adjust and allow elaims for 
stamps on property destroyed, and have numer- 
ous precedents for such action, in case liquor, 
fermented or distilled, is destroyed while in the 
possession of the manufacturer. In the case 
of the Chicago fire allowances were made for 
stamps on goods destroyed, although the manu- 
factory was in another city. 

Mr. Grorce F. Hoar’s Lerrer.—The let- 
ter of Representative Hoar, which we print this 
week, in reply to Gen. Butler’s defense of the 
salary increase, indicates as well as anything 
else the intensity of personal feeling that exists 
among the public men and politicians in regard 
to the gubernatorial succession. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. Hoar defends the constitution- 
ality of the increase, and does not deem it 
deserving the epithet of “grab” or ‘theft,” but, 
like the community generally, reprobates the 
time and manner of its accomplishment, while 
questioning its necessity. His own course in 
appropriating the increase to the indirect benefit 
of the people of his district was decided upon, 
it seems, when he had a belict that it would be 
generally taken by the members, and he, for 
his part, determined to have none of it. No 
covering into the Treasury had then been accom- 
plished by any one. What else follows is the tit 
for tat of an ably intellectual man annoyed by the 
imputations and sarcasms of a vigorous oppo- 
nent, and shows that he is the equal, fully, of 
Gen. Butler in that species of warfare. There 
has never been any question that both of the 
brothers Hoar were capable of defending them- 
selves from attacks from any quarter, and the 
result will probably be that henceforth they 
will be let severely alone. While we are pained 
at these differences among members of the same 
political household, we cannot deny that their 
letters are very racy reading.—Two communi- 
eations, this week, from lifelong anti-slavery 
advocates further arraign Gen. Butler; while he 
has for a defender the veteran and stalwart 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, who gives his friend- 
shipa glow of enthusiasm and appreciation that 
must be grateful to the General in this era of 
hard knocks. Meanwhile, he has a communi- 
cation in Thursday's 7'raveiler, in reply to a 
Mr. Fay of Southboro’, who, at a cvunty tem- 
perance gathering, repeated some of the stories 
about him more common than authentic, which 
does not lack sharpness, directness, or implica- 
tion, not only towards Mr. Fay, but Mr. Horace 
II. Coolidge, Judge Hoar and Gov. Washburn 
as well. The fight is a very lively one as it 
stands at present. 


Oakes AMES AND ScutyLer CoLpax ONCE 


more.—An editorial in Harper's Weekly not 
long since contained this paragraph :— 

About two months before his death Mr. Ames 
admitted to Gen. Clinton B. Fisk of St. Louis, 
with whom he had long been in close business 
relationship, that he believed the check was 
paid to himself, that Dillon, the cashier, was 
correct in his statement; and he further said 
that Mr. Colfax had been greatly wronged in 
the matter. In other words, according to Gen. 
Fisk’s statemeat, which we are authorized to 
use, Ames himself was convinced at last that 
the $1200 check was never scen nor heard of by 
Mr. Coltax. 

This arrested the attention of a gentleman who 
was with Mr. Ames in his last hours, and he au- 
thorizes the Chicago Trisune to say this alleged 
avowal is utterly false, and adds this state- 


ment :— 

One week before his death—aye, two days, 
and I will make oath of it, too, when the time 
comes—Mr. Ames told me that Mr. Colfax had 
licd about that check, and it could be proven. 
I think it high time that some member of his 
family should contradict point-blank the untruth- 
ful statements that Mr. Co’-ax, and men acting 
in his behalf, are so busily ¢’rculating over his 
grave. Itis an easy matter, they think, to as- 
perse Mr. Ames, because he is beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reply. There were docaments in 
Mr. Ames’s possession which contz ned in black 
ink the most conclusive testimony. Those 
documents were seen by myself and two other 
gentlemen. Mr. Ames told me he would not 
introduce them unless his testimony was to be 
impeached. If you remember the story of the 
investigation, you will call to mind Mr. Colfax’s 
absence and the summary manner in which the 
investigation ended. Mr. Colfax was aware of 
the nature of tho:e documents, and that was the 
secret of his desire to let history vindicate him, 
instead of the committee. The old man, in the 
kindness of his heart, said he would never pro- 
duce this testimony voless it was called for. 
The relatives of the ¢ead man do not desire to 
come forward inte a newspaper controversy 
upon this subject. They shrink from it. But 
we will see whether the story continues to be 
circulated, and what answer Gen. Fisk will 


make. ; 
The following from the Marshall Times, one of 





RAS TEREST 


the ablest of the Republican papers of Iowa, isa 


pronase rare 


sign of a change in public sentiment. Mr. Ames 
had a large interest in four railroads in Iowa. 
and is held in high esteem by many of its first 
citizens. Mr. Grinnell served with Mr. Ames 
in Congress, and will bring out fresh points il- 
lustrative of his character, for which the public 
are waiting, to show a firm, honest man of deeds 
—a life not to be tarnished by morbid tastes or 
political necessity. The paragraph is as follows : 

Tke late Oakes Ames is to be brought out in 
a eulogy by Hon. J. B. Grinnell, who regard- 
ed him as a friend and above reproach. De- 
spite the common slurs there is another side to 
Ames’s character. He was a friend to Iowa; a 
man of practical courage—losing money for the 
gain of the nation. We predict a popular verdict, 
which will place his name on the roll with Ful- 
ton, Clinton, Morse, and other great Americans. 


Mr. Grapstone’s Breakrast. to THe “Junt 
LEE Sincers.”—Rev. Newman Ifall writes to 
the /adependent a very interesting account of 
this compliment. Mr. Gladstone’s town resi- 
dence, he says, has a spacious entrance hall, 
leading to a large dining-room, which overlooks 
St. James’s Park and opens upon a wide terrace. 
A front room is the premier’s study. A wide 
double staircase leads to a suite of reception 
rooms, filled with rare, costly and beautiful art 
treasures. ‘There are paintings and sculptures 
by eminent artists and cases filled with speci- 
mens ot ceramic art of all ages. There are 
works by Cellini, and specimens of pottery col- 
lected during many years by one whose fame 
as a statesman and orator alone prevents his 
being famous in literature and art—spheres in 
which he has tew rivals. Breakfast was laid in 
the dining-room, on tables beautifully decorated 
with flowers. In addition to the Jubilee party 
of fifteen, there were present Lord and Lady 
Cavendish, Lord Lyttleton, the Right Hon. W. 
E. Forster, M. P., Cabinet minister, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnand, M. P., the dean of the Queen's 
Chapel Royal, together with Mrs. Gladstone, 
two Misses Gladstone, Mr. W. IL. Gladstone, 
M. P., and others. 


two tables, the negro friends being equally dis- 


The guests were seated at 


tributed, sitting between their English friends. 
At the table where the dean and Mr. Tall, the 
correspondent, sat, Mrs. Gladstone, Miss Glad- 
stone €hd Mr. W. HL. 


assiduots in their kind attentions 


Gladstone were most 
not only 
secing that the physical comfort of their negro 
guests was attended to, but conversing with 
them so constantly and pleasantly that they 
were quite at their ease. At the other table 
Lady Cavendish, acting for Mrs. Gladstone and 
seated side by side with her colored sisters, 
diffused the same atmosphere of social geniality 
around. A number of livericd footmen minis- 
tered also to the wants of the guests, paying as 
much attention and deference to the colored 
singers from ‘Tennessee as to the titled ladies 
of the English aristocracy and to the untitled 
but no less noble lady whose guests they were, 
Mr. Gladstone charmed all with his eloquent 
description of a book on the Modoe indians he 
had just been reading. making one marvel how, 
with all his great cares of state and Parliament, 
he can find time, as he dovs, to keep ever 
After 
breakfast he showed to his euests some of the 


abreast of the literature of the day. 


principal objects of interest in his collection of 
irt treasures, explaining them: in his own fasei- 
ithered 
in the drawing-room, the Jubilee Singers enter- 
First 


Says: toy 


nating style. Then,all the party being 2 


tained them with their wonderful music. 
Mr. Hall 


never heard them sing it as they @id yesterday. 


they had *John Brown.” 
It was not the muste alone, but the features of 
the singers also which made it so impressive. 
The ir 


Their eyes thished; 


Phey sang as beings inspired. whole 


forms seemed to dilate. 
their countenances told of reverence and jos 


Never shall I forget Mr. 
attention. [Lis 


and gratitude to God. 


Gladstone’s rapt, enthusiastic 
fora was bent forward, his eves were riveted, 
ul the intellect and soul of his great nature 
countenance; and 
*Tsirt it 


L never heard anything like it!’ 


seemed expressed in- his 
When they finished he kept saying: 
wondertul ? 
After this they gave us that qucer medley, ‘O 
them great trials,’ with the comical assertion of 
Baptist, Indepoudent, Presbyterian preferences, 
and the grand lesson of Christianity versus sec- 
tarianism. The 
music of ‘O how T love Jesus! brought tears 


tender, thritling words and 
to the eyes of the listeners; and when they 
elosed with the Lord’s Prayer all the company, 
led by Mr. Gladstone, reverently steod with 
Then 


hearty farewells, and some time was taken up 


bowed heads in worship. came mnny 
by our friends obtaining the autographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone and others. Just before 
leaving the room they sang, ‘Giood-bye, brother, 
good-bye, sister,” which went to every heart. 
As brothers and sisters, the premier and Mrs. 
Gladstone, with their guests, bade them one 
more and last farewell. Tt was just noon when 
we passed through the hall, where several per- 
sons were waiting on official business to see the 
premicr, who, doubtless, from that time till late 
wb night was anxiously ocenpied with public 
affairs, but whose morning was given up to his 
negro friends with such heartiness and leisure 
of mind that a stranger misht suppose he was, 
of all present, the one whose time was most 


his own.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gen. Butler’s Letter, 
To tHE Epiror or tan ComMoxwreatrii— 
When the lion went to war, we read in .wsop, 
he enlisted all sorts of animals those that live 
by their cunning as well as the honestly indus- 


trious. In the late struggle for free soil and 
free men the honest people acted on the same 
principle. Albsorts of Ciulents were made useful, 
more or less, in’ that abnormal state of things. 
Men had to be trusted in war whom the people 
would not have thousht of trasting in peace. 
The consequence of this is that now in peace 
we have some in power whom the iione-tly in- 
¢lined cannot trust. 

T am impelled to this painful statement by 
your sending me enfolled in your valuable 
paper the argument of a celebrated lawyer in 
favor of avery deplorable Congressional salary 
bill. On me personally this argument is wasted. 
[ts author scems to me mach more a representa- 
tive than an ornament of his profession. His 
principle seems to be that preeedent sanctifies 
shame. What honest Republican or Democrat 
is there in the United States who would not 
blush to see this argument of his in the hands 
of a monarchist of the old world? Twill 
answer for one covy that it shall not get into 
case of 


hands. It concedes the whole 


King; makes nonsense of at least 


such 
People rs. 
three of our wars; assumes that there is no such 
thing as patriotism, a virtue which is in some 
degree its own reward; that we are, in fact, a 
nation of snobs and boobies, and must be gov- 
erned by such. In short, Mr. Editor, I regard 
it, and I think a great many other people with- 
out regard to parties will, as an obscene publi- 
cation, really unfit to be transmitted through 
the United States mails. Exvizen Wricut. 

August 16, 1873. 

Mr. Epiror :—Your desire to allow both sides 
in the salary controversy to be fully heard, as 
expressed in your article giving your reasons 
for publishing a ‘‘Supplement” containing **Gen- 
eral Butler's Salary Defence,” induces me to 
ask fora little more space to express further 
one view of this question ‘‘at the latest dates.” 

It looks as if, in your anxiety to see justice 
done to General Butler's public services ‘tin 
their entirety,” your mental and moral vision 
had become a little clouded, though generally 
very clear. It is hard to see, if ‘the General 
has the argument,” why the men going out of 
Congress had not as good a claim to the ‘‘back 
pay” as those who were coming in. Can you 
tell us? For really it was not merely ‘fone 
hundred and thirty” Congressmen who put their 
hands into the public treasury and took out that 
‘‘swag,” but nearly three hundred. And it was 
an act far worse than a ‘‘political blunder,” 
maugre the saying of the Frenchman that ‘‘: 


was worse than a crime.” 
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paper and read it on my way home. 


a daily paper. 
one of the thoughts suggested by the 


husband. 


‘‘Methinks he protests too much.” He ex- 
hibits his usual adrvitness as an advocate; deals 
some pretty hard hits at various persons on the 
basis of ‘You're another” system of logical tac- 
splits a good many hairs (‘‘as a lawyer 
back pay of 


tics ; 
knows how”) in regard to the 
soldiers, mechanics, &c., and, in general, indi- 
sates that there are more people involved, and 
a more extensive practice of this litth game, 
than we had supposed. That is all. 
those Carpenters cannot help him. 


But even 
One thing 
we will hazard a guess upon, and that is, the 
General does not employ any workmen and al- 
low them to fix their own pay after thcir work 
is done. If he pays his builders eight dollars a 
day in Washington, and it was generally thought 
that such was the rate of wages there, it might 
cause a total derangement of the building inter- 
ests of the country by a general exodus of car- 
penters to that quarter. Buta moment's reflec- 
tion would show that if a Congressinan cannot 
live there on a thousand dollars a month, even 
a boss carpenter can hardly expect to make the 
ends meet on two hundred. 

jut over all the pile of precedents he has 
erected, through all the cloud of dust he has rais- 
ed, the stern, controverting facts are still seen. 
They are substantially these: When the mem- 
bers of the 42d Congress took their oath of of- 
fice they swore to obey the constitution and 
laws of the country. The constitution pro- 
vides that the pay of members of Congress shall 
The law existing at 
made their contract of 


be ‘ascertained by law.” 
the time they service 
fixed their pay at five thousand dollars a year. 
This determined their compensation, and if there 
could be any exception to this it must be found 
in the fact of extra labor not anticipated, and 
therefore not provided for in the general law. 

I think there is no pretence of extra service 
Why should they not be held to 
the original contract ? 


in this case. 
This was intended to be 
“a government of laws and not of men.” In 
this country, at least, law isa rule of action that 
applies to tie present and the future rather than 
the past. Its force applies to acts done during 
its operation. ‘The limit and power of a con- 
tract is the law in force at the time it is made. 
When a note is given on interest, the amount to 
be collected is that indicated by the law when 
the note 
the punishment tor crime is to be “ascertained” 


is given. ‘The reward for service or 


by the law in force when the one is rendeged and 
the other committed. She eons titution says, 
again that no * 
The fhe 42d 
Congress, was nothing but an act reaching back- 
rule 


vote on a question in 


‘ex-post fucto laws’ 
salary bill, so far as it *tincluded” 
ward. Again, I think it is a legislative 
that no member shall 
which he has a special interest distinct from, or 
hostile to, the public interest. When was there 


ever a case whicre the interest of members of 
Congress was distinet from, and hostile to, the 
public interest it this is not one? 

General Butler says it is the appropriation 
Well, the 
appropriation billot IS72, with the statute, fixed 
They took it, 


Some of them 


bill that fixes the pay of members. 


the pay at five thousand dollars. 
receipted for it, and went home. 
[have not heard of 
Why not? 
who did go back, after a three months’ 


never came back again. 
their application tor increased pay. 
Those 
session, voted themselves ten thousand dollars 
apiece. Is this the law contemplated in the 
constitution by which the pay of members of 
Congress was to be “ascertained”? 1 trow not. 
The ¥. 


country, 


had as large a compensation as the 
staggering under its load of debt and 
its depreciated currency, could afford to pay ; 
one that was liberal and even ample in any con- 
dition through which we have passed. And in 
all this miserable business there is nothing so 
shameful and disgraceful as the fact involved in 
the assertion of General Butler **that he saw 
many faithtul, etticient representatives, honest, 
temperate, economical men, living in the third 
story of some sceond-.or third-rate boarding- 
house, ina single room, combining oftice, parlor, 
sitting-room and bed-room in one;” in sucha 
state of chronic impecuniosity as to be *tobliged 


to borrow money and pledge their salaries in 
advance to pay the ir way and support their fam- 
ilies.” Ile saw them exposed day by day to the 


pressing temptations of whoever should offer 
them other means of getting money to supply 
their wants, and he knew that some of them had 
their col- 
And 


‘honest, temperate, economical men”! 


and disgraced themselves, 


and their country, by 


yielded 
leagues so doing, 
these are * 
Can this be so? Are not these words a mis- 
? The 


General Butler 


nomer additional thousand dollars, which 


says is all they get by the new 


salary bill, will not save them. They will have 


There is something incurably 
Measured 


action in 


to try 
“rotten in that state 


again, 
vf Denmark.” 
by this !) tor his and their 
this matter, 
either that Washington should be 


EXCUSE ( 


one of two things must be true: 
intolerable nuisance, tatal alike to the pockets 
and morals of all who come within its embrace, 


or else that these men with whom he so sympa- 


thizes are not fit to be trusted with the public | 
bounty tor his father, who, he asserted, belonged 
| ° sgene . 

to the Maine militia at the time, and who act- 


interests, or with the management of their own 
and should be put under guardianship 
You 
that it is the duty of members of Congress, as 


affairs, 


at the earliest moment. have well said 


well as other men, to live within their means. 
It men cannot live on tive thousand dollars and 
be honest, then a larger salary will not improve 
things; and the more they get the worse they 
will become, and the pourer the service they 
will render. 
Some people, among them 
dent “C.," ask why General Butler is singled 
out for attack ? I take 
it, for two reasons : 


your Correspon- 
So tar as this is so, it is, 
First, 


tive champion of the bill when pending. After 


it had been bandied backwards and forwards in | 


the Llouse, voted up by tellers in committee of 


the whole and down in the House by yeas and 
nays, it was finally rejected on its passage to a 
third reading; 
atime by a trick, in changing his vote to the 
Majority, Moving a reconsideration, and then, 
on pretence of athin house, calling an adjourn- 
It tinally was put into the general ap- 


propriation biil, tossed around between the two 


mient. 


houses, referred to a committee of conference, 


put in its present shape, and smuggled through. | 


To General Butler more than to any other man 
do we owe the existence of this bill upon the 
statute-book. He doves not dodge responsibil- 
ity. Let him have the full benetit of the posi- 
tion. In the second place, not only does he ac- 
knowledge this relation, 
Massachusetts and asks us to endorse his action 
by electing him Governor of the State. 

voluntarily. What is the 


This 
he does openly, yer- 
dict we shall give? The 
The settlement, in large measure, of the great 
questions that have divided parties hitherto en- 
ables us to try the case to some extent tree “from 
party bias. 
the ears and understandings of the people, I 
have no doubt what the verdict will be. 
not yet believe that any party can assume the 
responsibitity of that act and live. oN. H. Ww. 
Maksurietp, Aug. 18, 1873. 





Mr. Benjamin I. Van Buren, of Pleasant Plains, 
Dutchess county, New York, who recently ten- 
dered his resignation as postmaster, had held 
the office for the past thirty-seven years, having 
been appointed under Amos Kendall during the 





When I wrote the article you sc sadlloted on the 
~*9th inst. [had not seen General Butler’s «de- 
fence,” though, from the date affixed, it might 
be supposed that such must have been the case. 
When it appeared in the 7raveller I bought the 
Had I 
known it was to be printed ina Supplement” of 
the Commonwealth there would have been a 
‘*pressing temptation” not to try my weak eyes 
over seven weary columns in the small type of 
But I went through with it, and 
yay was 
that of “Ophelia” when passing judgment upon 
the queen’s lavish professions of fidelity to her 


* shall be] passed. | 


| ° . 
j good faith of the commander has been rather a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From “Down East.” — 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
AT THE Poor-Housr, Hamppen, Me., 
Aug. 17, 1873. 
A MORAL. 





to date from the poor-house ? 
changes! Whocan predict them? The super- 
intendent called for me the other day, and with- 
out resistance or regrets I obeyed the sammons. 
An old lady in my neighborhood a few days ago 
committed suicide by hanging. She was so ill- 
treated by those who should have been her pro- 
tectors—I’m thankful to say not her husband, in 
this case—so ill-treated that she fled from home, 
and finding her only refuge for the future was the 
poor-house the result was as I have reported. 
There have been suspicions in some quarters 
that she was helped in the commission of the 
act, but Maine has already recently suffered 
sufficiently in reputation in that respect, and I 
would not fur a moment harbor an additional 
thought in such a direction. ‘The woman was 
nearly seventy years of age. I’m not near that 
age, and yet I came peaceably to the alms- 
house, without athought of suicide! So much 
for taking things philosophically, accepting the 
world, with its conditions, just as you find it, 
Sc. Paul, the great 
as effec- 


making the best of all things. 
and glorious apostle, served the Master 
tually when working with his own hands for the 
supply of his physical necessities, or when eat- 
ing a crust with the poorest disciple, as when 
preaching from city to city, or when fearlessly 
defending himself before the so-called great 
ones of the earth. 
SCENERY. 

It is a commanding elevation about two miles 
back from the Penobscot where this old farm- 
house stands. the beautiful 
river, but you can see the everlasting hills be- 
yond, and the mountains still farther off toward 
the north; you can see woods all around, grassy 
fields with scattering trees and clumps of ever- 


You cannot see 


greens, hamlets, farm-houses and apple or- 


chards; you can see the sunrise if you are up 
early enough, and also trom the height above 
famed Dixmont 
an Enneking we 
evening—an arch of golden, 


the house the sunset over the 
Mountains. What a scene tor 
beheld the other 
fiery glory, extending from the point of sunset 
around toward the north, and in the opposite 
direction, toward the left, around the Dixmont 
Mountains and the neighboring woods, the most 
beautiful atmospheric effects produced by fires 
in the God's pictures, ever 
changing, seeming ever more and more beauti- 


nearer distance. 


ful, are more satisfactory than anything man 
can produce; yet the reproduction is a marvel- 
ous art. One day since I was brought here we 
had a much-needed refreshing rain, coming all 
day in gentle showers and mist. No work out 
of doors that day, and the superintendent, hav- 
ing some business relating to one of the inmates, 
allowed me to accompany him ona drive. A 
ride in the rain, when not arrayed in ‘‘best 
things” that will not improve by wetting, was 
always enjoyable to ime, and it was as though 
planned for my especial benetit. Then the old 
friends on whom [ called were just as glad to see 
me as though I had never seen an alms-house. 
So much tor truth, for never attempting to palm 
one’s self off tor more than the actuality! We 
could see that day neither the distant mountains 
nor hills, but the thick mist brought out in re- 
lief nearer objects—graceful tree forms, low 
growths near the woods enshrouded in lace- 
work of fine rain-drops, the outlines of near 
hills and beautifully-rounded knolls on the mar- 
gin of little str We rode eight or ten 
miles back and forth, going one 
ing another, over hills, down into valleys— 
wild-flowers along the roadside, blooming in 
white, in crimson, in purple and gold—across 
horsebacks and through the woods, where the 
trees seemed making an effort to arch, to em- 
Here two partridges came out 


2s. 
way and return- 


brace, overhead. 
into the roadway, and, instead of flying, ene of 
them ran, like a hen, for some little distance 
before the approaching carriage. 
HAMPDEN’S HISTORY. 

Hampden is a grand old town; it is a beautiful 
town—I say it with the pride of a native. It 
has a history, too. It was settled about the 
time of—I think before—the Revolution. A 
young man trom Boston had taken up two wild 
lots on the Penobscot at the time the ship Sally, 
pursued up this river, was burned by the crew 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy. A brother of the young settler, un- 
known to each other at the time, was one of the 
They marched through 
the unbroken wilderness but 
before reaching a settlement were reduced to 
the necessity of boiling and eating their shoes. 
I have been laughed at for telling this story, but 
I repeat it as it was related to me by the daugh- 
of the old and settler. 
Hampden, also, was the scene of a battle in the 


marines on shipboard. 


to the Kennebec, 


ter and neice soldier 


a . 
Our troops are said not to have 
valor and 


war of IS12. 
done themselves great credit, and the 
disputed point. But two lame men who went 
to the scene of action the day betore the battle, 


tording the Souadabseook stream on their re- 





} been 
}men actually were granted ‘bounty lands 
‘the regular soidiers, for their patriotism. 


} the Revolution, came up the river in pursuit of 
abated as an | 
jot that of the Sally, blew it up to prevent cap- 
j; ture. 
; Was at its height; a man from ‘away up coun- 


| ually 
| tailed to arrive till after the battle. 
| yer inquired if he had papers to prove his ass er- 
j tions, and on his replying in the negative the 
i} lawyer hinted that ‘some men had sworn to a 
little bit of a lie” 
jot their 


}no more than justice that he should, with the 
| probable consolation that he 


he was the most ac- | 


| the less favorable soil than that of the West. 
and General Batler saved it for 
| the sake of employments that will give ready 
| money —quicker returns tor their labor. He 
| thon 
| farming ere long. 


ithe sake 
} would still uphold the city lawyer and the in- 
triguing politician who winked at the perjury. 
Time alone can heal such deep-seated diseases. 


but he comes home to | 


| 
} 


country waits to see. | 
among them some papers for myself, on the en- 
velope of 
‘Homesick ?” 
It it is fairly presented, and reaches | gratifying, for obvious reasons. 
give a negative reply. 
sickness in such a place as this, where the fields 
are so green, the sun is so bright, the air so 
cool and pure, the outlook so broad, even 
| though an alms-house it be, I should fear that 
|} I might be making ready to be homesick in 
heaver. 


Ido; 
| 


down the lawn under the apple-trees, I can’t 
help thinking of the bright young couple who 





eign of Andrew Jackson. 


years agone settled on this place, the fame of 


turs, as the enemy approached—the bridge had 
taken up to desertions—these 
with 
The 
British at this time, like their predecessors in 


prevent 


the John Adams, the crew of which, in imitation 
At this time the rush for “bounty lands” 


try” called on a Bangor lawyer to procure a 


started to mect the coming enemy, but 


The law- 


the claims 
lawyer had a 
Certainly 


in order to prove 
friends. Probably the 


good share of the gain in such cases. 


was not a perjurer! 
CROPS AND POLITICS, 

The hay crop in Maine is said to be unusually 
season, but the drought has had a 
withering effect upon later crops. A young 
farmer told me the other day that farming was 
at a discount in Maine. One reason is 


leie 
good this 


really 
But the young men are deserting the farms for 
a reaction in favor of 


He also thought the present 
political raseality would spend itself, and that 


zht there would be 


there would be a reaction in favor of honesty 
and economy. For myself, 'min some doubt 
of a very speedy faltillment of my young friend's 
sanguine expectations. The country people 
who would ‘swear to a little bit of a lie” for 
of a hundred-dollar **bounty land” 


NO HOMESICKNESS, 
The superintendent of this place went out to 
‘the river” last night, returning with his mails, 


being written the question, 
That question was indeed very 
But I can only 
Should I indulge home- 


one 


EARLY SETTLERS. 
As I wander through these old rooms, or 


Did I ever dream it would be my fate so soon 
Alas, for Time’s 


an entire winter, and a cold one at that, and in 
an exposed location, and it worked to a charm; 
in truth, made every one within the influence of 


whose beauty reached my ears in early child- 
hood. But the beautiful mother long since 
passed to her rest, the more beautiful daughters 
also in early life. As I write I imagine this 
very room to be the bridal-chamber, the cham- 
ber also of life and death. The father, Col. 
Lane, now of Bangor, still survives, a grand old 
man of more than cighty winters, an example 
of the benign influences of a peaceful farmer's 
life. Psycue. 


BRI EF NO TES. 


Gen. Wilson was in town Wednesday, look- 
ing greatly improved. 
A medal was awarded to L. Prang & Co., the 
chromolithographers of Boston, by the Vienna 
exposition. 





A horse and wagon were seen on the Park 
square path of the Common, yesterday morn- 
ing—trying the projected Columbus avenue ex- 
tension, probably. 

The Mason and Hamliv cabinet-organs take 
the first and only medal at Vienna to Americans 
for reed organs—a deserved compliment to 
Yankee skill and enterprise. 

One of our “literary” weeklies has lately im- 
ported a quantity of English annuals, running 
from 1831 to 1843. There will be some choice 
‘toriginal” stories published soon. 

The pears in the yards on the Columbus ave- 

nue extension show color on one side. When 
they do so on both, the completion of that great 
improvement will be allowed to proceed. 
Sacred concerts are now a feature of Sabbath 
afternoons on Boston Common. And why not, 
since we have become habituated to them al- 
ready in the churches, by favor of some of our 
quartette choirs ?—Congregationclist. 
Jett. Davis's constant culogy of the women 
of the South is probably owing to their ioan to 
him, ina certain emergency, of several articles 
of wearing apparel not usually kept in his 
wardrobe. 

The rumored intention of the Boston under- 

writers to raise the rates of insurance is pro- 
nounced false, and is said to have started from 
a meeting held to discuss the question of in- 
creased water supply, and at which a committee 
yas appointed to confer with the city authori- 
ties on the subject. 
William Kent, Esq., aged eighty, has re- 
signed his clerkship in the naval officer’s de- 
partinent at the Custom House, and his son, 
Fred. A. Kent, has been appointed to the va- 
cancy. The senior was appointed by Amos 
Tuck in 1861, and came from Concord, N. il. 
He is a brother of ex-Gov. Edward Kent, of 
Maine, late Judge of the Supreme Court, and, 
like that worthy gentleman, of widespread 
friendships and general respect. 


Gen. Spinner has written a letter on the na- 
tional debt, the main idea of which is, that Con- 
gress shall pass a law ordering the resumption 
of specie payments on a fixed day—‘‘say three 
years from the passage of such act.” He thinks 
that the paper currency would immediately be- 
come the equivalent of coin. This is perhaps 
a sanguine view to take, but it is clear that Con- 
gress ought to devise some plan to give us sta- 
ble values, check the wild mania for specula- 
tion, and promote a healthful, steady current of 
business. The last Congress failed to do its 
duty in this respect. We trust the present one 
will prove equal to our necessities. 

Oliver Johnson, in the Christian 
speaking of the first anti-slavery organization, 
in this city, in 1832, of which he was one of the 
original twelve—as mentioned by us last week— 
says it is doubtful if those twelve men could have 
raisel, from their own unaided resources, the 
sum of $100 to carry on the mighty work 
which they thus ventured to undertake, and 
which has since been crowned with success. 
Those who imagine that they were a set of fa- 
natics, holding and urging extravagant views, 
would be both surprised and amused to see, in 
the light of recent discussions of the slavery 
was the constitution 


Union, 


question, how conservative w 
of the society, and how cautious were all its 
plans. Reading that constitution now, they 
would be at a loss to understand why the socie- 
ty excited any opposition or created the least 
pubiic excitement. 

The financial prophets bid us look out for 
breakers. There is to be a new raid on bread- 
stuffs and other commodities of prime necessi- 
ty. Money is rather ‘‘tight.” One writer says 
truthfully that the fault lies with the vicious sys- 
tem of an unduly-expanded medium of circula- 
tion, consisting of broken promises to pay dol- 
lars to the holder on demand, thus giving ex- 
travagantly advanced, if not fictitious, market 
values to all exchangeable commodities, whether 
foreign or domestic, and multiplying the huge 
aggregate bulk of municipal, corporate and in- 
dividual indebtedness far and wide. Just look 
at the present expenses of existence, compared 
with those of former specie-paying times! 
Have they not nearly, if not quite, doubled? 
Look at rents, provisions, apparel, and all the 
other costs that attend on health, sickness, and 
even death itself. And last, not least, look at 
the two thousand millions of foreign debt, wait- 
ing for pay-day, mainly contracted for demor- 
alizing supertluities and unnecessary luxuries. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Deposit in the Mercantile Savings Institution, 
and draw interest from the first prox. 
Only think! twenty-seven thousand of the 
Danbury News man’s book have been printed! 
The September Nursery deserves all the com- 
mendation bestawed upon its long line of pre- 
de cessors. 
Mr. Dingley is quite felicitous in preparing 
his advertisements. They are read. See Bus- 
iness Notices. 
Wheeler & Wilson take the highest awards 
of the Venina exposition for their sewing-ma- 
chines. So glad! 
Parents interested in having their children 
properly enter the high schools of our city 
should note the city advertisements. 
Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have 
thin woollen overcoats for sale, of their own 
manufacture, at very low prices. 
The “Stamford” goes to Plymouth next 
Tuesday on a select excursion, which all de- 
sirous of an invigorating sea-turn should em- 
brace. 
Beal & Hooper, Haymarket square, are sell- 
ing out to make way for the Washington street 
extension. Excellent goods—low prices—grand 
opportunity. 
A charming excursion to Wolfborough and 
Centre Harbor has been arranged by the East- 
ern Railroad Co., which is advertised elsewhere, 
at a very low cost. 
The Bird School for young ladies at South 
Boston has long been one of the best-managed 
institutions of the kind in the State. A special 
notice elsewhere will show that its merits have 
not deteriorated lately. 


Messrs. Engelhardt & Co.,{ Joy's “Building, 
have an effective word to say in another column 
as to the preference of their Rhine wines over 
cider in the matter of alcoholic proportion. 
Their wines are very pure and very exceilent. 
Fairbanks’ scales still continue the standard 
articles, despite vigorous competition and many 
essays of others for preéminence. Messrs. 
Fairbanks, Brown & Co., at 2 Milk street, will 
show samples of every form and for all weigh- 
ing purposes. 


Mr. Millis has long been famous for his suc- 
ces stul and interesting summer excursions. He 
is now conducting one to Montreal and return 
for only $12, with all the conveniences. It is 
a grand opportunity for recreation, at a low 
cost, through a delightful region. See the card. 


We tested a Fawcett & Hawkes furnace for 





Newport their home, Charlotte Cushman will 
always monopolize a large proportion of the in- 
terest so iong as she resides there. 
is situated at the junction of Rhode Island 
avenue a1 Catherine street, in a locality that is 
quiet but v-ry beautitul. The furniture and 





ple, substantial and cleanly, it will hold its own | 
against all the newer contrivances that may be 
heralded from year to year. 


The best selection of cottages at Clarendon | 
Hills, Arlington street and Uyde Park ever | 
offered are now for sale or to rent. Prices and 
terms extremely favorable. Also, choice lands 
for sale and money advanced to build. Any 
good, industrious family can be put in the way 
of owning their own home. Apply to A. P. 
Blake, 387 Washington street, over the Mer- 
cantile Savings Institution. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks announce a large 
special sale of the finest and medium qualities 
of hosiery, gloves and underclothing at retail. 


winter wear, and are of styles and sizes suited 
to either ladies, gentlemen or children. This 
is one of the most favorable opportunities ever 
offered to retail buyers for procuring really 
good articles at exceptionally low prices. They 
have also some superb millinery for fall wear. 

The Boston Mortgage Co., the new financial 
institution chartered by the last Legislature, is 
about commencing business, and oifcrs a limited 
amount of its stuck, at $100 per share, to the 
public. Similar companies in New York and 
Montreal have been very successful. We do 
not see why this will not be here. It is in good 
hands, and there will always be ademand for its 
loans, the evidences of which, sold where money 
's cheap, will provide a respectable profit for 
dividends. ‘The advertisement el sewhere clear- 
ly and succinetly presents the merits of the or- 
ganization, and is well worthy the attention of all 
having spare capital. ‘The managers personally 
known to us are reliable and cautious men. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. 
cheap and popular Household Edition, Charles 
Reade’s two latest novels, ‘‘A Simpleton” anfd 
The Wandering Heir,” which 
there is no need of our advising our readers to 
get—everybody will have it. 
sends out in one very handsome library volume 
Whittier’s Poems, which are so good as poetry, 
and so supremely good in deep and tender 
human sympathies, that whoever reads them is 
uplifted and strengthened by them. From the 
same house comes Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson's 
work on “Church and State in the United 
States.” This has appeared in Germany, and 
has been highly praised by the leading German 
pavers for breadth of view, grasp of great 
principles, historical information, clearness of 
style, courtesy and liberality. A prominent 
Professor of Theology in a South German Uni- 
versity says: ‘The book has given me person- 
ally much pleasure and instruction; and this 
clear, thorough and temperate exposition of 
American principles and practices in church 
affairs will be of great service to the German 
people.” A member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment from Bavaria writes as tollows: ‘For 
years I have not read a book which has so 
quickened and invigorated me, intellectually 
and spiritually. ‘This lucid and vigorous hand- 
ling of church and state is most timely for the 


publish to-day in their 


in one volume, 


The same house 


momentous crisis through which Germany is 
passing. It offers the cure for that religious 
langour with which the whole land is sick.” A 
former Secretary of the German Parliament 
says: ‘This strong and decided work will be a 
conspicuous stone in the building of our new 
Gerinan era, which is to complete the work of 
Luther.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Shillaber of Chelsea, 
celebrated by a family reiinion the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding on Friday. Only 
two persons who were present thirty-five years 
ago were at the anniversary. 

Otis Kimball, of this city, a veteran in the 
transportation business, will occupy the posi- 
tion of general freightagent of the Eastern and 
Maine Central railroad consolidation on and af- 
ter Sept. Ist. 
man. 


Ife is a popular and clear-headed 


Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, one 
of the pious pro-slavery Union-savers of twen- 
ty years ago, has just died at the age of cighty- 
eight. Whata volume could be made of the say- 
ings and doings of those political doctors of di- 
vinity of that period, and how queerly it would 
read in these times! 

Amasa Walker, in a letter to Mr. Groesbeck, 
of Ohio, expresses the opinion that to establish 
free trade in this country before restoring spe- 
cie payments would inevitably destroy 2 great 
part of our manufactures. Ife is earnestly in 
favor of free trade, but thinks it should be 
postponed until the currency can be reformed. 
William M. Meredith, an eminent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, who held the post of Secretary of 
the Treasury under General Taylor, diced on 
Sunday at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
President of the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention of 1836, and also of the one now in 
session, and was universaliy esteemed for his 
integrity and patriotisin. 

It was Professor Agassiz’s intention to con- 
tinue the Penikese school until September, but 
many of his pupils, nearly all of whom are con- 
nected with differeat schools in the country, are 
already being called away to prepare for tie 
opening of their own schools the first of the 
Right left the island last Friday, and 
fifteen more on Wednesday. This will leave 
less than twenty remaining, and the school will 
probably close with this week. 


month. 


Mr. Conway relates the following incident at 
Mr. Spurgeon’s church in London :— 


vices, two distinguished 


Presently the pew-opener came and requested 
that they would take a seat just behind, as ‘‘a 
distinguished gentlemaa and lady had to be 
placed in the pew they occupied.” The two 
Americans at once complied, and beheld the 
gentleman and lady escorted to the vacated 
seats—both black as the ace of spades. 

The gentlemen were probably the genial and 
faithful Peter Harvey, and our well-known mer- 
chant, Eben D. Jordon, of Jordan, Marsh & Co. 





SUMMERING-PLACE NOTES. 


It is proposed at Mertha’s Vineyard to buy 
the late Isaac Rich’s elegant cottage and present 
it to President Grant. 





While the seaside. resorts have been tossed 
by storms and hurricanes, Saratoga, as the 
queen of inland watering-places, preserves its 
wonted brilliancy and gayety. 

The height of ‘‘the season” has been reached | 
and passed, and already onthe homeward way | 
are a few of the devotees of fashion, to be fol- 

lowed by others in larger or smaller bodies till | 
the first of November. 

Miss Cushman, at Newport, speaks enthusias- 
tically of Salvini, the Italian actor who appear 

in New York in September, as being, in com- 
pany with Rossi and Ristori, a worthy pupil of 
Guiseppe Modena, who instructed them all. Of 
his Othello she speaks in unmeasured praise; 
not so much so of his Hamlet. 





An enterprising correspondent has succeeded 
in finding out how the high ruffs worn by the | 
ladies are kept up. There is a wire to sustain | 
their altitude. Some dresses that are made | 
with the rolling collar have the collar standing | ‘ 
up at the back, just as gentlemen turn the col- | 
lars of their coats up when they go out ina 
snow-storm. One lady’s ruff remains a pro- 
found mystery as to how she gets in it, for it 
opens nowhere. Her chin nestles: in it, as it 
comes quite up to her lips without apy droop, 
and neither back nor sides give any evidence 
that it is fastened there. 


However many celebrated people may make 


Her cottage 





ite warming power supremely amiable. 





adornments aa in exquisite taste. Miss Cush- 





These goods are adapted for either fall or 


man herself | has been lintia a quiet and re- 
| tired life, merely entertaining a few private, un- 
professional friends, and seeing little other com- 
| pany. The health and vigor of her personal 
appearance, the sprightliness and magic of her 
conversation, the deep and cordial sweetness of 
her smile, her warm and unaffected hand-clasp, 
unite, as they have for so many years united, to 
win the stranger and to retain their magnetism 
over old friends. Her personal appearance 
gathers sweetness as she gathers years—in a 
femininity sweet and graceful as it is passionate 
and energetic alike, in the brilliant undimmed 
eyes, in the sensitive mouth, and in those heart- 
rooted tones of her voice, which, even in ordi- 
nary conversation, tell of sorrow that has been 
survived. Her gray hair, her clasped hands, 
her white morning dress, her wonderful old 
face, her deep smile, so wonderful in its trans- 
figuration of her countenance to that of youth- - 
these formed a picture of themselves upon the 
porch. 


ABOUT- TO W. N NOTES. 


“THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY.” 

A meeting of about forty gentlemen was held 
on Tuesday last at the Commercial Exchange, 
Commercial street, to Jisten to explanations of 
the principles and purposes of this organization. 
It was called to order by the President of the Ex- 
change, Edward Kemble, who introduced Mr. 
J.C. Abbott, General Deputy of the Order of 
the Patrons of Husbandry.. Mr. Abbott stated 
that agreat uprising of the farming communities 
South and West had already taken place, and it 
was extending eastward. 





There are now over 
5000 Grange societies seatiered throughout the 
country, and numbering over half a million 
members, whose object is to throw off the bur- 
dens that have long weighed down the followers 
of husbandry. This organization looks to the 
elevation of the tillers of the soil intellectually, 
socially and materially. The comparatively 
little influence of agriculture was then illustated, 
and the neglect of its interests shown. In the 
last Congress, out of 317 members, only fifteen 
as farmers, and this is the usual 
proportion of representation. ‘Rings 
been formed and pushed so that agriculturists 
have to take whatever prices are offered, and 


were classed 


” 


have 


this industry is the poorest paying of any. 
While the Granges sought only their dues they 
were met by powerful corporations, which con- 
trolled legislation to a great extent. The rail- 
roads have become so strong and united that 
they had farmers, tolls and freights at their mer- 
cy. What was wanted by the Granges was the 
tixing by the government of tolls which should 
pay a fair dividend to the roads upon the actual 
capital invested, and not upon the watered 
stock. As to the way of relief, it was to be 
brousht about by the union of the farming in- 


terests. ‘There was a National Grange at Wash- 
ington, State Granges in eighteen different 


States, andthe subordinate Granges that have 
referred to. There was only  sutlicient 
secrecy in the order to prevent imposition and 
fraud. Ile had established three 


Granzes in the western part of Massachusetts, 


been 
subordinate 


and hoped to organize a Grange in Boston. He 
would welcome to the order not only farmers, 
but those in sympathy with the effort to proper- 
ly regulate the great transportation questions 
now frequently agitating the public mind. On 
account of the small number present Mr. Abbott 
did not extend his remarks, and after thanking 
the audience for their attention, announced that 
he should address another meeting in Boston 
ata future day. ILe invited those who desired 
to unite with a Grange in Boston to meet him 
in an ante-room, and several gentlemen did sv. 
It was proposed to establish a Grange in Boston, 
especially for influence on the transportation 
question, and that purpose was consummated 
the next day. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THe Best FURNITURE—Bedding, Window-Shades, 
Draperies, and low prices—at STEVENS’s, GOL Wash- 
ington stre et. 1 


BEPORE YOU START ona journey secure a general 
accident policy inthe TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY of Ilartford. PLUMMER, Agent, 80 Washington 
street, 


The EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY are closing out 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods and 
Umbrellas, Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 

july26 6t 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street. All deposits made in uhis Institution 
on or before September Ist, 1873, will draw interest 
from that date for all full calendar months they remain 
ni Bank. 


HeNry CLAy had rather be right than be President. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 99 and 1585 Washington 
street, had rather sell a box of Cigars that is just 
right than to wholesale a case that were not exactly 
as represented. Their immense stock of tine goods 
enable them to suit every taste. 

WLUELER & WILSON LEAD THE WortLbp!—Copy 
of telegram received trom Vienna :— 

WORLD'S EXHIBITION, } 
VIENNA, Aug. 19, 1873.5 

WuiereLer & Wi SON MANUFACTURING Co., No. 

625 Broadway, 


Awarded progress, and grand 
medal of merit, and the ONLY Sewing Machine Com- 
pany RECOMMENDED by the International Jury for 
the GRAND DIPLOMA OF THLoNoR. 


grand pars on 


Wise versus Ciper.—There is a common idea 
that pure cider is harness, if not absolutely beneti- 
cialio its eects. Bat the Rhine wines of the ordi- 
hary sort contain less alcohol than well-made cider, 
and their effects upon the digestive organs are gener- 
ally more salutary. Good cider has ten per cent. of 
alcohol. Messrs. ENGELHARDT & Co. offer to the 
public the choice of a number of kinds of pure wine, 





A rather odd incident: just before the ser- | °' : iEeog pees 
Americans — one a} Which is te better drink for temperate people? Call 
former official and intimate friend of the late | 


Daniel Webster—had been shown into a pew. | 


| ta let the distemper which affects them get the upper 


which have on the average not over eight per cent. 


and examine at the WEINSTUBE, Joy's BUILDING, 
81 Washington street, Private office up-stairs, room 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
out of place, especially to dyspepties, who are prone 


hand almost before they know of its presence, To 
those who have suffered from this distressing compan- 
ion we cau heartily recommend White's Specialty as 
possessing those virtues which will restore health to 
the most disheartened victim. From personal knowl- 
edge of its virtues we speak and assure our readers 
that thete is balm in Gilead, and a physician in 
Whit.’s Specialty.— Boston News, tf july26 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city itn inst. vat the | residenc e of the br ide? 3 
father, by Rev. Mr. Pentecost, Mr. Alex R. Daugh- 
erty to Miss 8. Frances Burns, both of Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NeW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 








| NATIONS FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of 


extra charge, at the NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- | BN 
1ORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 





BosTON.—Thi's is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
ealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 








YOUNG LADIES 
INTENDING TO PASS THE HARVARD EXAMI. 


entering Baston University or other Colleges, are in- 

vited to consider the advantages of 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

which has sent young men to Harvard annually for 

forty-five years, and has recently prepared several 

young ladies for College. july26 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
have been selling Ales under the name of, and 
represented as, “Cook's Celebrated Ale,” we hereby 
| caution the public that no package. in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled *“McCormick’s Patent, Nov. 16, 
1369; Reissued January 25, 1870.” 

The only persons in Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col. P. T. HANLEY, No. 465 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 

ISAAC COOK & CO., 


aught Depot, No. 25 Central street 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS pays for a quarter's instruc- 
tion in auy department, under the most erminent mas- 
ters, and for collateral advantages, equivalent to 
SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in addition, without 


Largest Music 
School in the World. Situations procured for com- 


117 MILES LONG. 
TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
Line. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
154 TREMONT STREET. 
Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 

Classes limited to four pupils only. 
Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
School in America. 

Ouly the best teachers engaged. 

Organ practice free to Students. 

Apply for Circulars to 

jly26u “JULIUS EICHBERG, Director 





THE BIRD SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, No. 482 Fourth street, South Boston, will be 
opened September 15, 1873, under charge of a new 
principal. 

The fund left by Mr. J. H. Bird enables this school 
to provide for young ladies a course of instruction 


less cost. 

The new schoolhouse 1s a beautiful and commodi- 
ous building. It is provided with apparatus for facil- 
itating study, and for the accommodation of young 
ladies of retined manners. 

It will be kept as a select school, and candidates 
for admission must be acceptable in point of ac- 
quirements and of character. 

The general rule is that candidates must have made 


graduates of the City Grammar Schools. The gen- 
eral object is to revise and perfect the acquirements 
of young ladies m the higher English branches. 
Special instruction in Latin will be given by the prin- 
cipal, and in French and German by competent teach- 
ers. Facilities will also be given for study of ele- 
mentary music. 

Terms (for the present) $40 a year for ordinary 
bracches, Additional charge for the languages. 

For particulars apply to the principal at the school- 
house, between the hours of 3 and 5 Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, or at her residence, No, 527 
Columbus avenue, or to 

auge3 SAMUEL G. HOWE, Trustee. 


equal to that in the best private schools, and at far 


mental acquirements equal to those of the average of 





LARGE, SPECIAL & ATTRACTIVE SALE 


—OF— 


Medium Qualities 


—OF— 


Finest and 


HOSIERY, 


GLOVES and 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


—BY— 


Cushman & Brooks, 


AT THEIR STORE, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
AT RETAIL. 

Styles and Sizes for LADIES, GENTLEMEN and 
CHILDREN, adapted for this and the approaching 
season. British, French and German Goods; HO- 
SIERY, in Longtops, “ SEA-ISLAND” COTTON, 
pliin and fancy stripes; elegant goods, at REMARK- 
ABLY LOW PRICES, Lisle Thread and Silk Ho- 
SIERY, MEDIUM and EXTRA lengths, broad tops, 
Balbriggan Hose and Half Hose, for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, Misses and Boys. EXTRA HEAVY and 
Medium Weight, British, Cotton Hose for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 
ONE-THIRD of our entire establishment devoted 
to SALE of BEST QUALITIES and GRADES of 
Hosiery, Gloves, wand Underclothing. 
We invite the attention of the public to an elegant 
line of Silk Underwear, GAUZE, GOSSAMER 
and MERINO UNDERWEAR; White and Colored 
UNDERVESTS and DRAWERS for Gentlemen. Un- 
dervests and Drawers for LADIES and CHILDREN, 
in every size, in all the most popular BRANDS. 
No such assortment ever exhibited AT RETAIL, 
in Boston, at such Remarkably Low Prices. 
Full lines of MISSES’, CHILDAEN’S and BOYS’ 
Hosiery and Gloves. 
Also magnificent lines of the yery best makes Paris 
Hid Gloves, White, Black and Choicest Colors, at 
BOTTOM PRICES, 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


aug 


“THIN WOOLEN ace 


Of the Best Foreign Materlals, 


At retail by the manufacturers, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington St. 


augls a It 


FURNITURE! 


~ 


SELLING OUT! 


Having to vacate our premises, 3 and 4 Holmes 
Block, Haymarket Square, 
AT ONCE: 


We offer our Stock Goods at 
Very Low Prices. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


aug tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit confi- 
Warehouses : 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dence, 


FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
auges tf 
THE 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. 


LIFE IN DANBURY, 


By the DANBURY NEWS MAN. 
27th 1000. 


Get a copy to take with you, at any Book- 
store or Depot. “ 
aug 


SAFES 


HALL’S 
SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 


WITH A CAPITA‘ OF HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS, 





Has a reputation worth ten times that 
amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 
don’t amount to one quarter of one per 
cent. 

Look out for Counterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 


Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar 
Proof. 
: augy a et se eens it 
VERY SAFE 
—AND— 
VERY PROFITABLE. 


At the present rate of gold. DIVIDENDS, SUR- 
PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 





may be converted into a 


TEN PER OENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDS of the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY 
RAILROADS, 


AND ESSEX CO. 


from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


densburgh R. BR. Trunk 
The very large sales of the past few months leave 


but a limited amount to be offered, and the id 








petent pupils. Fall Term opens September 15th 
Send for circular to 
augo9 # E. TOURJEE, Director. 





we 4 of the road to completion insures boat EARLY 
ND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market value. 
E & tT FAIRBANKS & CO., St. ay wen dork Vi s 
FAIRBANKS + CO., 311 ay 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & ; 
mts. 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers iy. 
augl6é tf 





sk Re 


PROSPECTUS : 


—OF THE— 


BOSTON MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


No. 70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Capital..---...-.... 8 
IN SHARES OF $100 EACH. 


CHAS. J. HOLMES, President. 
E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary. 
JAMES B. THAYER, Solicitor. 


Directors : 


Fall River. 
Thomas Talbot, Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts. 
John P. Putnam, Judge of Superior Court. 
Robert O. Fuller, of Fuller, Dana & Fitz, Boston. 
E. F. Porter, late President of Boston Dyewood and 
Chemical Co. 


Bank, Boston. 
Rudolph Schliden, Banker, of Berlin, Germany. 


Boston. 
Henry Villard, of Germany. 
J. H. Chadwick, President Boston Lead Company. 
John J. McKinnon, of McKinnon & Marsh, Chicago, 


ture an Act was passed incorporating the 
BOSTON MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


TON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
The object of the Company, as defined by the char- 


mortgages.” 
These bonds, notes and securities the 


the amount of its capital and guarantee fund. 
The Company cannot loan upou any property upon 
Which there is @ prior mortgage, incumbrance or lien. 
The authorized capital of the Company is Two Mil- 


of One Hundred Dollars each; to be paid in at such 
times and in such manner as the Board of Directors 
may decide, 

The stockholders of the Company are made re- 
sponsible to the same extent as stockholders of na- 
tional banks. 

The Corporation is required to make semi-annual 
returns to the Comissioner of Savings Banks, and is 
subject to the same inspection as savings banks. 

The provision with reference to taxation is fayora- 
ble. 

The Company has a foreign relation that will enable 
it all times to dispose of its securities on the most 
favorable terms. 

The business man and capitalist who will take oe- 
casion to examine into the powers granted to this 
Company by its charter, will not fail to see that, with 
judicious management, its stuck will prove a safe and 
profitable investment. 

Having a Cash Capital of Two Million Dollars—a 
responsibility of Four Million Dollars—dealing in the 
safest security known to human experience, namely, 
first mortgages on real estate, worth at sheriff sale 
double the amount loaned—loaning its money at our 
safest home rates, and then selling its securities in 
Germany, where rates are lowest—it must not only be 
safe beyond peradventure, but it cannot fail to be 
highly protitable. 

Similar institutions are in successful operation in 
New York and Montreal, the stock of which is selling 
largely above par. 

The stock books of the Company are now open to 
subscribers at its Office No. 70 State street Bos- 
ton, where applications for a limited amount will be 
received. 

For further information, apply in person or by let- 
ter. E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary. 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1873. It aug23 


: WE WANT 


All the GOOD FAMILIES we can get to Locate at 


CLARENDON HILLS, ARLINGTON ST,, 


—AND— 


HYDE PARK CENTER. 


We will either Sell or Rent them Pleasant Cottages 
on the most liberal terms we have ever offered. 
All these sections of the town are carefully restrict- 
ed, thus insuring to them, for years to come, 

DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOODS, 
To those who desire to Build we will sell good loca- 
tions at low prices and advance liberally. 
The Frequent and Increasing Trains and 
Low Fares on the Boston & Providence and the 
New England railroads render these locations quite 
as aceessible as the South End or the Highlands. 

A. P. BLAKE, 


aug23-tf 387 Washington St., over the Savings Bank. 


HOT AIR 
FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 

Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 

47° SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO., 


21 Bedtord Street. 


| NEW BOOKS 
~| CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By JosEeru P. THOMPSON, D.D. lvol. I6mo. $1.50. 
Dr. Thompson’s eminent ability, his famili : 
quaintance with the religious history of America, 
and his loyal belief in the “Americ an type of religious 
liberty, render his work peculiarly valuable. [t has 
already been published in Germany, where it has ex- 

cited a profound interest, The Volks-Zeitung, of Ber- 

lin, says :— 

“We emphatically give it as our opinion that for a 
long period of years we have met with no publication 
on this subject which has so entirely aroused and 
gratified us as this clear and well-considered work, 
supported and elucidated as itis throughout by facts 
and leading principles.” 


WHITTIER'S POEMS. 


One vol. Merrimack Edition. Uniform with the one- 
volume Farringford TENNYSON. l2mo. Beauti- 
fully printed, tastefully bound, full gilt. $4.00. 

A very desirable edition for public or-private libra- 
ries. 





A SIMPLETON. 

AND THE WANDERING HEIR. 
By CHARLES READE, Household Edition. 
liwo. $1.00, 

These two striking stories, by the most popular of 
living novelists, arenow added to the compact and 
tasteful Household Edition which has had a very 
wide popularity. 
A SIMPLETON, 


1 vol. 


Paper, 50 cents, 


*,* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 
postpaid on receipl of price by the publishers. 
JAMES R. OSG00D & CO. 
auge3 BOSTON. It 
ISAAC COOK & CO.’S 


STOCK ALE. 


By reason of our patrons calling upon us so fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our Store, we have deter 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its purity and quality, the follow- 
ing litter from Dr. 5. DANA HAYES, State Assayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 

No. STATE STREET, Boston, 
Messrs. Isaac Cook & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of McCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and whichis not 
visible, sre removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filter. while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully. 8. DANA HAYEs, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts. 
28th April, 1s71. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bols., Half Bbls. and Kegs, (specially pat up 
for the Trade and Family use,) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

aa@.The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO- 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement, 


ISAAC COOK & CO,, 


25 CENTRAL STREET, 
BOSTON. 








2,000,000 


Charles J. Holmes, Cashier Second National Bank of 


John Cummings, President of the Shawmut National 


Abner I, Benyon, President National Exchange Bank, 


At the last session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 


To be located and managed in the CITY OF BOs- 


ter, is “to loan aud re-loan its money on first mortgages 
of real estate, situate in the State of Massachusetts or 
elsewhere, to the extent of jisty per cent. of the actual 
cash value of the property loaned on, and to take as evi- 
dences of such loans bonds or notes payable to itself, at 
its office in Boston, and secured by deeds of trust or 


Company is 
authorized to endorse, guarantee and sell to ten times 


lion Dollars, divided into Twenty Thousand Shares 





_ENTERTAINMEN’ TS. 


THE 


GRANDEST EXCURSION 


OF THE SEASON. 


BOSTON 


—TO— 


MONTREAL 
And Return, 
ONLY 812.00! 
VIA 


CENTRAL VERMONT LINE. 


Pullman Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Commencing MONDAY, August ISth, 


Tickets Good until October 1st, 1873. 


Trains leave Boston & Lowell Railroad Depot, 8.00 
A.M and 6.00 PLY 

Trains leave Fitchburg Railroad De pot. 7.30 A.M., 
and 5.30 P.M. 

Tickets and full information at 


GENERAL AGENCY . ENTRAL VERMONT 
RAILROAD, 
sag 65 Washington Street, Boston. 
aug: it L. MILLIS, General Agent. 


EXCURSION TO 
WOLEFBOROUGH 
AND RETURN, 
$5.00. 
CENTRE HARBOR 
AND RETURN, 
Via the Lake, 
$5.50. 


For tickets and information eal! at 


EASTERN RAILROAD OFFICE, 





138 Sesion Street. 


70 ‘PLYMOUTH. 


LOOK OUT FOR A SELECT EXCURSION, 


Tuesday Next, Aug. 26, at 9.30 A. M., 
PER STEAMER 


STAMFORD, 
Positively only 600 Tickets at $1.50. 


Tickets for sale now, at T. J. DUNBAR & CO.'S 
No. 70 Bro and 613 W: ashing a streets, at H.C. 
KENDRICK’S, Trareller Buik ling, and at Lewis 
wharf. It-augzs 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR 
sae ee 
MYSTIC PARK 
(NEAR BOSTON), 
September 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1873. 


aug 3t 








$30,000 
Gratuities 
Products of the 


for Horses,” Cattle, 
Farm and 


In Premiums sand 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Mechanic Arts. 
$12,000 

Offered as Special Premiums for Trotting Horses. 
Entries in this class close August 22d, inst. 

For Premium List, and any information, apply at 
the Secretary’s Office, No. 5 Studio Building, Boston. 

DANIEL NEEDHAM, 


augl6 2t See’y New Enugland Agricultural Society. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THE NURSERY: 
A MONTIILY MAGAZINE 
For Readers. 


Terms—$1.50 a year in advance; 
number, 





Youngest 


5 cents a single 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street............ Boston, Mass 
auges It 


PHOTOGRAPHS! 


Closed Till September Ist. 








In October we will remove to 25 Winter Street, 
where our customers will find adirst-class place with 
facilities never before offered, including an Elevator, 


ALLEN, 
24. TEMPLE PLACE. 


augl6 tl 


FROM THIS DATE 


ALL OUR 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTHS 


»| Will be made to measure at 20 per cent. Dis- 


count. Alsoall our 
MEDIUM AND LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CLOTHING 
Will be offered at the same REDUCTION. 

We have a lot of Clothing of tine material and well 
made, a little out of -tyle, but just the thing for busi 
ness or home use, travelling, Vacation and country 
life generally. T' his is marked at prices 
Regardless of Cost and are great Bargains. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 
TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
30 Washington Street, Boston. 3t 


SPLENDID SABBATH 
SCHOOL BOOK! 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Verily 
A River of 
Melody and 
Beauty — Abounding 
in bright. taking, sing- 
able omusie which the 
Sabbath School children 
and home boys and girls will not 
heed much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate, As in our unequi — Church 
Book, the “ AMERI- CAN TUNE Book 
—so in this we CD) rf have drawn on 
many welFknown writers of Sabbath 
School Music. the very best in the 
country, to Whose united ef- 
forts we owe this new and 
popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs, 
PERKINS 
bs & Benxr- - “ff 
River *ix Life 


Its Success Cannot be Doubted. 


Ba- SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $30 per loo, 
Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., “OSTON. 
augls tf 
ee CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
C ‘es GaP O F BO: 8 TFT O N 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 


augd 


River Life 


Sample copies 30 cents each, 





Candidates for admission to this school will be ex- 
amined on MONDAY, Sept. §%, at the school-house in 
Bedford street, the examination beginning at 9 
oeclock, Candidates must not be less than twelve 
years of age, and must produce certificates of char- 
acter and qualifications from their previous instruc- 
tors. Toentitle them to admission they must pass 
satisfactory examinations in Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Modern Geogra- 
phy and the Hi-tory = the United States. 
HARLES H. CUMSTON, 

Baten 2 Head Master. 


1 fT:¥ OF 
GIRLS’ 





B oO $ ck Oo N. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The second examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to this school will begin on MONDAY. Sept., at 
nine o’clock, A.M., at the school-house in West New- 
ton street. Candidates must be fifteen years old and 
bring a certificate of character and qualification from 





popes’ in a 





aug? w 





their lastteacher. They will be examined in Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, and English and American History. 

An advanced ¢lass will be formed of those who 
have completed the three years’ course of this school, 
or the ¢ tae ese? studies of a private school, 
auge3-3t MUEL ELIOT, Head Master. 


.; **> OF BOSTON. 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 








There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Boston Normal School, at the School- 
house in West Newton street, FRIDAY, September 
5, 1873, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

A diploma of graduation from either of the Boston 
High Schools will be considered evidence of qualifi- 
cation for admission. Candidates not grad s of 
the Boston High Schools must be prepared to pass an 
examination in the ordinary High School studies, and 

must present evidence of good moral character. 

augl6 3t L. DUNTON, Head Master. 


Lit % CF BOs Tt 0 8 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, City HALL. 
The City Treasurer is daly auth»rized to isane Six 
Per Cent. Currency Bonds of ti + City of Boston, 
orthirty years, with coupons or 
nds of not less _ one thousand 
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The New North-West. 


HE NORTH PACIFIC !:OAD—ATTRACTING | 
TE MIGRATION—THE SYSTEM OF ADVERTIS-* 
ING. amen 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Nothing in railway management has ever ex- 
ceeded the skill with which emigration is sought 
to be attracted io the lands on the North Pacific. 
Pamphlets are published inevery European lan- 
guage, and scattered through all countries, giv- 
ing every practical detail in relation to soil, cli- 
mate, the best time for settling, the terms of) 
purchase, &c., even to the architectural plans | 
of a house to cost $208.80. The foreigner 
lands thoroughly instructed in all necessary in- | 
formation; he is received in the colonists’ | 
house at Duluth; is forwarded at reduced rates 
to his location, or he can stop in another of the | 
company’s barracks till he can find the proper | 
ground for his intended farm. All the peculiar- 
ities, too, of the American law in relation to | 
preémption and home-teads are carefully set 
forth to him in clear and intelligible documents. 
I have studied the pamphlets carefully, and, as 
far as I have seen, the conditions are honestly 
and fairly stated. Emigrants are not located 
in swamps, nur do they purchase lands under 
water. ‘I'he matter of the cold is the béte noir 
with the emigrants, and the company’s docu- 
ments devote themselves with such eloquence 
and persuasiveness tu this that finally the read- 
er rises from their perusal with the conviction 
that 40 degrees below zero is a rather agrevable 
and healthful temperature. 

The North Pacitic is thus far managed as a 
great national line should be, with a view to the 
whole interests of the great region it will ulti- 
mately open. For a time there was in it what 
seemed a kind of Credit Mobilier affuir of a 
small kind—the Puget Sound Land Company. 
This Association bought town sites of t! e com- 
pany, and then laid off streets and formed vil- 
lages and towns, selling lots to the emigrants. 
Some of its directors, it is said, were directors 
in the road also. This, however, has been al- 
ready broken up and is being merged in the 
‘‘Land Department” of the toad, so that the 
bond-holders will get all the advantage of these 
sales. The land grant of the company is a 
superb one, being 12,800 acres for each mile of 
roid through Wisconsin. and Minnesota, and 
25,600 acres per mile through Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. The portion already 
opened of the road entitles the company to 
about ten millions of acres of government land. 
Of these, over a million and a quarter acres 
must lie in Minnesota, of the best tarming land 
in the Northwest; the remainder in that State 
is excellent timber land. In Dakota, I should 
reckon about two and a half millions of good 
land, and the rest of fair grazing land. This, 
however, is mere superficial estimate. The 
average sales, thus far, the company states to 
be at $5.66 per acre. 

On the Pacific end, it is stated that eighty- 
five miles are already graded through the most 
valuable timber land on that coast, between the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound. This will 
soon entitle them to some 2,000,000 acres on 
that coast. I have strong reason to believe that, 
in time, this will be the most profitable portion 
of the company’s lands, owing to the increasing 
demand for the fir timber. ‘The road itself has 
been very economically built, averaging, if I 
am correctly inturmed, about $23,000 per mile. 
The running expenses of the road, I presume, 
will be gradually paid by its traffic. The an- 
nual interest on the bonds (which, I undergtand, 
must be some $2,000,000) must be met by sales 
of lands and timber; and the future expenses of 
construction and management by the issue of 
new bonds. The advantages of the route over 
the Union and Central Pacific are claimed to be 
a greater freedom from snow, and a diminished 
altitude of at least 2,300 feet, with a shortened 
distance of 600 miles, and a week’s less time to 
China from coast to coast. The difficulties of 
structure, and the consequent cost, are asserted 
to be far less. ‘These points do not strike your 
correspondent as very strong. The sources of 
business, however, are clear and look most 
promising. 

For the present all the trade to Manitoba and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company's posts must pass 
through this route. The principal traffic on the 
Upper Missouri must employ this road. It will 
supply the service for twenty-eight United 
States military posts and for six States and 
Territories. ‘Che enormous mineral production 
of Montana and the cattle of this famous grazing 
country will be transnorted in its cars. A pleas- 
ure travel which no one can measure to the 
greatest natural curiosity on this continent— 
the Geysers of the Yellowstone canon—will all 
pass over this road. The lumber near Puget 
Sound, the coal from Washington Territory, 
and the coal from Dakota, must use it for an out- 
let, and the vast griin business of Northern 
Minnesota, with the emigrant travel, will neces- 
sarily employ the Northern Pacific. In ten 
years, if it be constructed in five, the business 








enne River; from there to Maple River it needs 
ballasting, and the cars sway like a boat at sea. 
Once our baggage-car jumped a rail, but fortu- 
nately jumped back. The ascent from Duluth 
to Bismarck is about nine hundred feet, of 
which five bundred feet is the rise from the Red 
River to the Missuuri. Few roads in the Unit- 
ed States have cost so little. The engineer as- 
sured me that it had only cost $14,500 a mile, 
without the rails, and with them only $23,000. 
The company have done everything on a large 
and comprehensive style. I was much struck 
with their roomy lodging-houses for colonists 
at Duluth, Brainerd, and some other points. 
These will eventually be of great importance in 
attracting emigration. They have also built 
their own hotels, and these have been leased to 
individuals. ‘Che consequence is the traveiler 
gets comfortable rooms and good meals in every 
place of importance on the road. The rolling 
stock isthe very best. Everything is done to save 
labor. Cars discharge at Duluth right into the 
steamer or the elevator; digging machines do 
the work of seventy-five men each in the day: 
dumping trucks empty the dirt for the new 
tracks. The great difficulty is fuel. The road 
here, five hundred miles from Lake Superior, 
finds it cheaper to burn Ohio coal from Cleve- 
land thaa its own wood. Coal, however, of a 
good quality has been discovered by this late 
expedition to the Yellowstone within fifty miles 
from the Missouri River. This will go far to 
remove the difficulty. The coal found up the 
river seems merely lignite. | They will undoubt- 
edly grade fifty miles beyond the river this au- 
tumn, and be ready in spring to: lay the rails 
and bring the coal. The Missouri itself will be 
crossed for a few years by a transfer steam ferry, 
and thus the immense expense of a bridge be 
saved. 

The reports thus far of the nature of the 
ground in Dakota, beyond the river and in Mon- 
tana, do not show any great difficulties. If they 
go on as they have done, the company should 
reach the Upper Yellowstone in the neighbor- 
hood of the National Park, in two years or more. 
In all probability tue track there will be only 
fifty miles from the celebrated Geysers. Still, 
ditticulties in the financial world or troubles 
with the Indian may delay the work. This ex- 
pedition of Gen. Stanley will undoubtedly in- 
spire the hostile Indians with fear, and may 
lead them to accept ‘tthe iron road” through 
their hunting-grounds. But the Siouxs of the 
plain are the last remains of ‘‘the noble savage,” 
and are a very brave, indomitable set of barbar- 
ians. Whether they will submit to reservations 
remains to be seen. 

The definition of a Minnesota city is two 
bridges and a hotel. This city, however, is 
made up of eating shanties, gamblers’ tents, and 
one-story wooden stores. The title of the land 
is uncertain, owing to the treaty with the In- 
dians. The future location of the bridge over 
the river is uncertain, and yet, such is the belief 
that this must be a great center of business that 
land sells already at the rate of $8000 an acre 
among these tents and huts. The whole settle- 
ment is only a few months old, yet there are 
one hundred and forty-seven structures, either 
of canvas or wood, at least so the Bismarck 
Tribune informs us in its first number just is- 
sued. From this journal we learn that there is 
a Young Men’s Christian Association here, a 
‘select school,” that on ‘‘Tuesday last ground 
wus broken for the Congregational church, a 
building thirty by forty feet; Friday it was fin- 
ished, including seating; on Sunday service 
was held, and on Monday a school was opened !” 
This certainly is rapid civilizing. A steamboat 
also is just in from Fort Benton, one thousand 
three hundred miles up the river, having made 
the trip in tour days, with an immense quantity 
of furs. Eighteen hundred miles below, and 
one thousand three hundred above, the river 
connections of this little place reach! 

The climate of the Upper Missouri fully bears 
out all that we know of the northern inclination 
of the isothermal lines as we go inland. Thus, 
snow was gone here in March, while it held on 
till May farther east. By the 11th May the 
prairies were green, and stock were feeding on 
them. One old stock-breeder in the neighbor- 


| hood keeps his cattle out all winter, feeding on 


the ‘*bunch grass,” which grows under the snow. 
The river was open by the middle of April. 
There are no farms here yet, but the railroad 
company is planting a garden to test the soil. 
The garden at Fort Wadsworth produced won- 
derfully this year. 1 spent the night in what 
is called the ‘‘Capitol Hotel,” a shanty which 
is both “‘dear and nasty.” The gambling and 
drinking places seemed very quiet. The only 
disturbance during the night was from two can- 
non shots, the cause of which I did not ascer- 
tain, and the reports of a pistol from an Indian 
scout, I was told, pursuing a white soldier who 
had stolen his gun. It was characteristic that 
no attempt was made to arrest either. 





The Greeks in America. 





will evidently be large and remunerative. But 
to judge of its future as an investment there are | 
many points on which it is extremely difficult 
to form a sound opinion—how far the Indians | 
will let the road alone: how great the natural | 
difficulties will be on the Upper Yellowstone ;.| 
whether emigration will continue and increase | 
so as to give constant means for paying the in- | 
terest on the bonds; whether the money market | 
of the world wiil be favorable to placing the | 
bonds ; and, finally, whether Congress will grant | 
the company a money appropriation. It must | 
be remembered that the Union and Central Pa- | 
cifle Companies were floated by liberal pecuni- | 
ary grants. This company has none. The se- 
curities of the company are held by great num- 
bers of small investors—widows, clergymen, 
and persons of ssanty means. Any calamity to 
the company would be a national mistortune. 
Its success on its own merits will be a glory to 
American enterprise, and will, besides, open a | 
vast and uncultivated region to agriculture and 
civilization. 

We are now at the last point of American 
civilization in the Northwest, the end of the 
North Pacific, some 500 miles west of Lake 
Superior—at Bismarck, the frontier town, Be- 
yond are the wild prairies of Dakota, the savage 
gorges and canons of Montana, and the wilder 
Sioux of the plain. ‘The impression left on the 
mind on reaching here is of days on a rolling, 
waste ocean. ‘The long yellow surge of the 
prairie surface is not unlike the long yellow 


a 
GREEK SAILORS.—THE PRINCIPAL GREEK 

COLONIES. — THEIR LOVE FOR THEIR NaA- 

TIVE LAND. 

Comparatively little is known about the 
Greeks in America. Reference is made occa- 
sionally in the daily press to the Greek mer- 
chants of this city, whose enormous transac- 
tions in cotton and grain form an important 
item in the exports of the country; but beyond 
that we seldom see a Greek name coming be- 
fore the public in the daily incidents of this 
cosmopolitan city. 

Greece is so thinly populated that she can 
hardly spare any hands to emigrate to foreign 
countries, and we seldom see any Greeks among 
the nationalities mentioned in the regular re- 
ports of our Commissioners of Emigration. 
Yet a great many Greeks arrive daily on our 
shores, but they come under the quality of 


| sailors, working their passage on board sailing- 


ships of various nationalities. As soon as they 
land here they apply to their Consul in this city, 
Mr. D. N. Botassi, for work, when. with few 
variations, the following dialogue takes place : 
“When did you arrive?” ‘This day.” “Any 
particular profession?” ‘None.” ‘What do 
you expect to do?” ‘Anything, your Excel- 
lency.” ‘*Have you got any money?” ‘Nota 
cent, your Exceilency.” ‘Where are your 
lodgings?” ‘Our traps are at the door; we 
shall go anywhere your Excellency will send 
us.” ‘Can you speak English?” ‘Nothing 
but Greek, your Excellency.” 





sweep of the sea after a storm. There is cer- 
tainly a grandeur in it, but a dreary monotony. | 
“The Lord deliver me from ever living on it!” 
is the first thought. The dreariness is height- | 
ened by the white bones of buffaloes scattered | 
over the brown grass. Ina tew places we see | 
emigrants, living in wagons, with the dirtiest | 
and most wretched children, plowing up the | 
black soil to plant the first setthkement. Who | 
can ever appreciate the struggles which the | 
first pioneers have? There are unwritten his- | 
tories of battles and defeats which no poet | 


There are two sailors’ boarding-houses in this 
city doing a thriving business. The Consul 
invariably sends them 
occurs that they do not find work in a short 
time. They begin by doing rough work in load- 
ing and unloading merchandise at our piers, 
and, being generally very temperate, they soon 
accumulate some savings. 
to send the little which they can spare to their 
families in Greece. The family ties are so 
strong among all her classes, particularly the 
lower ones, that even years of absence in foreign 


there, and it seldom! 


Their first care is | 


Greece from time to time, and are subscribers to 
a Greek newspaper, to learn the news. To the 
positive knowledge of the writer eight copies of 
a Greek newspaper are sent to Greek miners in 
Placer county, California, and a Greek roaster 
of peanuts in Galveston, Texas, is a subscriber 
to one of the best Greek newspapers. The 
only subscribers in America to an ecclesiasti- 
ca! review, published in Athens, are an Amer- 
ican Episcopal clergyman in New York and a 
Greek boarding-house keeper in Chicago, Ill. 

There are no students from Greece in this 
country, with the exception of one, who is 
studying agriculture at the expense of the Greek 
government, in the Illinois Industrial Universi- 
ty, in Champaign, Ill., on the scanty allowance 
of $40 per month. The average salary of sai- 
lors, on board Greek vessels, is about $10 per 
month; it is no wonder, therefore, that those 
who come to this country are reluctant to go 
back, getting, as they do, from $30 to $40 per 
month. But they get even more on land. Last 
year a Greek vessel arrived at this port from 
Sicily with a cargo of brimstone. The crew, 
consisting of twelve men, retused to go to Ha- 
vana, where the vessel was bound, and remained 
in New York. They soon found their way to 
Athens, below Albany, where they engaged to 
work at the railroa! depot. They have worked 
there for one year, saved $300 each, which they 
sent to Greece through their Consul, and 
worked their passage home recently on board an 
Austrian vessel. Their abstinence from drink- 
ing and their hard work were much remarked 
by the employes of the railroad. 

But the most remarkable incident of the 
strength of the family ties among the Greeks 
which came to our knowledge is that of a 
Greek boy who came to this country thirty 
years ago. He was educated for the ministry 
and pursued his avocation. A year ago he 
made inquiries about his relatives in Greece, 
and finding that a sister of his, a widow, was 
still living, but very poor, he opened a corres- 
pondence withher. They have never seen each 
other, but the expatriated Greek felt an inher- 
ent duty to assist her. He sends her now very 
regularly a yearly pension, with which she 
lives at present comfortably in Athens. 

We mentioned above a Greek vessel which 
arrived at this port last year. The father of 
her captain has a rather curious history. He 
was the owner of a small vessel employed in 
the grain trade during the Crimean war. At 
the time he was in the City of Kertch, in the 
Crimea. The Russian ports were blockaded by 
the allies. A Russian regiment was ready in 
Arrapa, on the Black Sea, to come to the Crimea. 
But how? ‘The Greek captain made an ar- 
rangement with the Russian general to run the 
blockade, and bring the regiment where it was 
needed. Heran the blockade successfully, took 
the regiment on board, and was nearing the 
coast of the Crimea when he was discovered 
by the English cruisers, who began to fire on 
him. He succeeded in landing the Russians 
sately, but his vessel was captured. The Rus- 
sian general was delighted. Acting on supe- 
rior orders, he paid to the Greek 5000 silver 
roubles, and added a Russian schooner in the 
bargain. But that port was shortly bombarded 
by the allies, and his schooner was destroyed. 
Nothing daunted by this reverse, the Greek 
started for St. Petersburg, and, laying his case 
before the Emperor Nicholas, he had the satis- 
faction to receive 10,000 silver roubles as an 
additional compensation for his services to the 
Russian cause, besides a medal of honor. 

There are twelve commercial Greek houses 
in this city, dealing largely in cotton, grain and 
East India produce; four more are in New Or- 
leans, similarly engaged; one in Mobile, one in 
Memphis, Tenn., and two in Boston, Mass. 
These latter deal principally in Mediterranean 
produce, mostly dried fruit from Constantinople 
and Smyrna, exporting thither New England 
rum, machinery and Yankee notions.—New 
York Times. 





The Royal Betrothal. 


RUSSIAN SENTIMENT ON THE NEW MATCH. 

Russian papers not being allowed without 
special permission to dilate upon events in the 
imperial family, few and short are the comments 
upon the auspicious news from Jugenheim. 
There is, however, no doubt that the announce- 
ment of the royal betrothal has been most sym- 
pathetically received at St. Petersburg, both on 
account of the sincere interest felt in the amia- 
ble princess and aiso as an earnest of good re- 
tations between the two countries to whom the 
affianced belong. Her Imperial Highness Prin- 
cess Maria Alexandrovna 1s honorary Coionel 
of the Yamburg Regiment of Uhlans, and her 
photograph in the uniform ot this gallant troop, 
ezapka on head, with the white sultana grace- 
fully hanging down, certainly makes her the 
most charming officer in the service of All the 
Russias. It is asserted that the marriage will 
be celebrated in January, and that Queen Vic- 
toria has held out hopes of honoring the cere- 
mony with her presence. Her Majesty’s arrival 
in the Russian capital would certainly be appre- 
ciated as one of the most gratifying events in 
the history of the court, and perhaps even of 
the country. It is believed in Russia that Count 
Schouvalotf, when he visited England a few 
months ago, in order to agrange the Asiatic dif- 
ticulty, was at the same time commissioned to 
settle certain preliminary questions incidental to 
the matrimonial project recently announced. 
Unfortunately, Count Schouvaloff was prevent- 
ed from attending the betrothal at Heiligenberg 
Castle, his father having died suddenly at Carls- 
bad, and the duty devolving upon the son of 
conveying the remains to the family estate of 
Artimaya on the Finnish frontier. As the 
Count has thus become associated with the des- 
tinies of an English Prince, it may not be unin- 
teresting to know that his family, like the 
Suvaroftfs, is supposed to have immigrated cen- 
turies ago from Sweeden, and to belong, in fact, 
either to the original Waragians—the Northern 
conquerors of Russia—or to the adventurous 
Sea Kings who followed in the wake of their 
successful predecessors. The family subse- 
quently settled in the Province of Kostroma, 
among whose nobles it is mentioned as early as 
1540. Two brothers Schouvaloff, both of them 
Field Marshals, were created Counts by the 
Empress Elizabeth, whose succession to the 
throne they had actively promoted. Count 
Andreas Schouvalotf, who died the other day at 
Carlsbad at a green old age, filled for many 
years at St. Petersburg the influential functions 
of First Chamberlain and Grand Maréchal de 
la Cour, in which capacities his kindness and 
unaffected benevolence won him all hearts. Of 
his two sons, Count Peter, the one who visited 
England a few months ago, is Chief of the Third 
Department of the Imperial Chancellerie—in 
other words, Chef de la Haute Police—an office 
which need only be mentioned to mark its oe- 
cupant as one of the most eminent personages 
in the Russian Empire. That he is likewise 














ard, did his best to throw the blame upon her, 
and to screen himself at her expense.—rs. 
A. G. Woolson. 


Goop Nient.— 

Low burned the fire, the room was dim, 
We heard the warning clock strike ten; 

And, by the moonlight growing grim, 
Knew parting-time had come again. 

“T had a dream last night,” I said, 
“I'll tell it to you ere I go; 

I thought, my dear, your little head 
Was lying on my shoulder—so! 

«Tis time to go,” I said, ‘‘and you— 
You kissed me twice upon the cheek ; 
Now tell me, love, if dreams come true.” 

Most archly did my darling speak : 
‘‘Why, some come true, and some do not, 
Dreams like this do I quite believe ;” 

And then—she kissed me twice, and got 
Her waist entangled in my sleeve. 
Why is it that to say good night 
Must take so long atime? I know 
When lips are sweet and eyes ure bright 
One often lingers, loth to yo. 
But, somehow, ere I went away 
That night, the clock had struck eleven; 
So long it takes, you see, to say 
What seemed an easy task at seven. 


Betts anp Cuimes.—Bells, from the Anglo- 
Saxon word bellan, to make a hollow sound, 
and chimes, from the Latin clamare, through 
the Italian chimare, to call, are subjects of very 
deep interest to the antiquarian, musician, cler- 
gy and layman. To give their history merely 
would occupy pages, and to enlarge upon their 
musical reach and capabilities would not only 
require equal space, but would be beyond the 
cognizance of the general reader. Of the inter- 
esting associations which they awaken in all 
classes of the community, English literature 
gives abundant procf. ‘Tom Moore says :— 

Bells— 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When first we heard the evening chime. 

And Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Me- 
dici, declares that he could never hear the Ave 
Maria bell without offering his devotions to God. 
Sweet George Herbert says :— 

—— think, when the bells do chime, 
’Tis angels’ music. 

Shakespeare makes Ophelia say, in speaking 
of Hamlet :— 

‘‘See that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of time and 

harsh.” 

So Cowper, Byron, Southey, who calls the 
sound of bells the ‘‘poetry of steeples.” Ten- 
nyson, Poe, and very many others, all seem to 
love to dilate on this theme.— Henry G. Oliver. 


To my Wire.—(By Lindley Murray. )— 
When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptured still to call thee mine, 
To call thee mine for life, 

I glory in the sacred ties 

Which modern wits and fools despise, 
Of husband and of wife. 


One mutual flame inspires our bliss ; 
The tender look, the melting kiss, 
Even years have not destroyed ; 
Some sweet sensation, ever new, 
Springs up and proves the maxim true, 
_ That love can ne’er be cloyed. 


Have I a wish ?—’tis all for thee. 
Hast thou a wish ?—’tis all for me. 
So soft our moments move, 
That angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleased to see our happy days, 
And bid us live—and love. 
If cares arise—and cares will come— 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 
I'll lull me there to rest; 
And is there aught disturbs my fair? 
I'll bid her sigh out every care, 
And lose it in my breast. 
Have I a wish ?—’tis all her own; 
All hers and mine are rolled in one; 
Our hearts are so entwined 
That, like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in closest unity, 
’Tis death to be disjoined. 


Burns.—Four faces among the portraits of 
modern men strike me as supremely beautiful, 
not merely in the expression, but in the form 
and proportion and harmony of features. hese 
are—Shakespeare, Rafaelle, Goethe and Burns. 
The face of Burns, if not the noblest, the most 
loveable, is most like what we would wish a 
teacher of men to be. Burns's face, to judge 
of it by the early portrait of him by Nasmyth, 
must have been a face like that of Joseph of old, 
of whom the Rabbis relate that he was mobbed 
by the Egyptian ladies whenever he walked the 
streets. ‘The magic of that countenance, mak- 
ing Burns at once tempter and tempted. may 
explain many a sad story. The features cer- 
tainly are not perfectly regular; there is no 
superabundance of the charm of mere animal 
health in the outline or color; but the marks of 
intellectual beauty in the face are of the highest 
order, capable of being but too triumphant 
among a people of deep thought and feeling. 
The lips, ripe, yet not coarse or loose, full of 
passion and the faculty of enjoyment. are part- 
ed, as if forced to speak by the innner fullness 
of the heart; features are rounded, rich and 
tender, and yet the bones show thought mass- 
ively and manfully everywhere; the eyes laugh 
out upon you with boundless good-humor and 
sweetness, with simple, eager, gentle surprise 
—a gleam as of the morning star looking torth 
upon the wonder of a new-born world—alto- 
gether, 

‘A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 
—Charles Kingsley. 


Tue Datsy.— 
My heart is like that daisy, she said, 
Silver white with a flush of red, 
That steadfast stands in the meadow grass, 
While the golden sunny hours pass. 
Soft and slow 
The long hours go, 
And the brook is murmuring low. 
In the tangled hedge of the meadow grows, 
Flushed and fragrant, a briar rose, 
Flinging like incense on the air 
The wealth of its perfume rich and rare, 
Floating sweet 
Through sunny heat, 
Far afield to the daisy’s feet. 
Over the daisy’s patient head 
Flit the butterflies, brown and red, 
Bearing the loves of flower and tree. 
“‘Have you never a love for me?” 
Half afraid, 
The daisy said, 
While the bright wings over her played. 
The bright wings flash and are gone again; 


‘“‘Why,” said he to me afterwards, ‘‘I wrote the 
whole book to get in those six lines. To leave 
them out would be like leaving the bones out of 
a man.”— Washington letter. 


Spirtinc.—It is a curious thing to consider 
how many people there are in the world whose 
daily habits are very little superior to those 
of the beasts of the field. They do not 
understand the use of the bath. They are 
guilty of all sorts of dirty practices, and it is 
one of their peculiarities that they care nothing 
whatever for the annoyance or discomfort they 
inflict upon others. They are half-unconscious 
that their own habits are very objectionable, 
and, consequently, they do not always refléct 
that they give great offence to others. They 
live like pigs themselves, and naturally fancy 
that the manners and customs of the sty are 
universally popular .and agreeable. Conse- 
quently they go aboiit the world a nuisance to 
everybody, and are utterly incapable of learn- 
ing anything from the example of better people 
around them. 

The spitters are among the most offensive of 
this numerous class. They have no respect for 
man, woman or child. You see their tracks in 
every thoroughfare and every public building. 
They would as soon make their mark on your 
best carpet as on the roadway. Half the people 
to be met with in the streets are dangerous to 
pass—for just as you get up to them they dis- 
charge a volley which you are likely to receive 
full on dress or coat, without hope of ‘“ dodg- 
ing” it. Ladies, of course, suffer the most. 
They cannot get out of the way. And the 
chewers care little for their feelings in the mat- 
ter. They regard the world as a huge spit-box, 
and would resent any suggestion as to the filthi- 
ness of their action as an infringement of per- 
sonal liberty. 

In cars the nuisance is almost worse than in 
the streets. The driver very likely chews, and 
his contributions to the universal spittoon are 
carried through the car, to the great delight of 
the passengers. Or a man will seat himself by 
the window at the upper end of the car, and be- 
gin scattering his favors on all sides of him—on 
the mat, out of the window, to the right, left, 
or any side he may momentarily fancy. The 
wind may be ahead, and thus diffuse the shower 
ina spray through the car. Remonstrance is 
useless. ‘‘A man has a right to spit, hasn’t 
he?” And if you don't like it you can get out 
of the car and walk. 

Those persons are what a famous lecturer 
calls ‘‘beasts way down.” The language sounds 
strong, notwithstanding its obscurity, but the 
Amherst young men probabiy understand it. 
At any rate, there can be but one opinion among 
decent people with regard to this foul habit of 
spitting. Itis a thing to be checked, if possi- 
ble. But if anybody asks us how it is possible 
to do it, we shall be obliged to say that we do 
not know. ‘This is one of those evils which we 
can only describe without professing to supply 
a remedy.— New York Times. 


Fun.—The temperance cause in Kentucky 
has been somewhat set back by the announce- 
ment that one of the few water-drinkers in that 
State has just discovered at the bottom of his 
well the body of a neighbor who disappeared 
four years ago; and the majority of the people 
have resolved to stick to whiskey and let wells 
alone. 

A Detroit boy stood an umbrella, with a cord 
tied to it, in a public doorway. Eleven persons 
thought that umbrella was theirs, and carried it 
with them the length of the string. They then 
suddenly dropped it and went off without once 
looking back or stopping to pick it up again. 

John Van Dahm, of Fort Wayne, was playing 
with a pistol in his house, the other day, when 
it went off and made an eyelet-hole in his hip. 
If he was named Jones he might be called a 
Jones fool; if his name was Smith he might be 
called a Smith fool; but unhappily his is another 
name. 

There was a terrific thunder-storm last night, 
and in the mail this noon there were letters 
from nine different lightning-rod men inquiring 
if there was any kind of opening here for them. 
We don’t doubt but that an opening could be 
made for them if they were here, as the frost is 
not deep.—Danbury News. 

A gentleman took the following telegram to 
a telegraph office: ‘‘I announce with grief the 
death ot Uncle James. Come quickly to read 
will. I believe we are his heirs.—John Black.” 
The clerk, having counted the words, said, 
“There are two words too many, sir.” ‘All 
right, cut out ‘with grief.’” 

Among the replies to an advertisement of a 
music committee for a candidate for organist, 
music teacher, etc., a vacancy having occurred 
by the resignation of the organist in office, was 
the following: ‘Gentlemen, I noticed your ad- 
vertisement for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both 
for several years, I offer you my services.” 

The following anecdote has outlived its early 
youth, but it still reads well : John Pheenix tells 
the story that he was one day leaving San Fran- 
cisco by the steamer. Everybody else was 
taking leave of friends—but he did not knowa 
soul in the crowd. Ashamed of his loneliness, 
as the boat sheered off he called out in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Good-bye, Colonel!” and to his great 
delight every man on the wharf took off his 
hat and shouted, ‘Colonel, good-bye!” 

The following remarkable advertisement no 
doubt refers to some printer’s apprentice. ® The 
reward offered is a very fair commentary on the 
present miserable system or want of system of 
printer apprenticeship: ‘‘Runaway Apprentice. 
—Josiah Brown, an indentured apprentice to 
James Marshall, ran away a short time ago. 
All persons are hereby forewarned not to har- 
bor him. Ten cents reward will be given for 
his return to Mary A. C. Marshall, Administra- 
trix of James Marshall, deceased.” 


A Porm Servep to Orper.— Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 26, 1873. — (By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. )— 

The Caliph ordered up his cook, 
And, scowling with a fearful look, 

That meant, We stand no gammon— 
“To-morrow, just at two,” he said, 
‘‘Hassan, our cook. will lose his head, 

Or serve us up a salmon.” 

“Great sire,” the trembling chef replied, 
‘“‘Lord of the Earth and all beside, 

Sun, Moon and Stars, and so on—” 
(Look in Eothen—there you'll find 
A list of titles. Never mind, 

I haven't time to go on.) 

“Great sire,” and so forth, thus he spoke 
“Your Highness must intend a joke; 

It doesn’t stand to reason 
For one to order salmon brought, 

Unless that fish is sometimes caught, 

And also js in season. 

“Our luck of late is shocking bad; 
In fact, the latest catch we had 
(We kept the matter shady) 


UGU 


There is a curious circumstance connected with 
that Marshfield speech. It was reported inde- 
pendently by Dr. Stone and myself, and either 
of us could at that time have written nearly, or 
quite one hundred and fifty words per minute. 
While the reports agreed almost literally in 
every other respect, there was an apostrophe to 
Lord Ashburton, occupying two or three printed 
lines, which we gave in entirely different lan- 
guage. The reason was this: Webster broke 
out so suddenly and so rapidly in that apostro- 
phe that I almost dropped my pencil in aston- 
ishment, and lust the commencement of it, 
while Dr. Stone dashed on until he broke down, 
taking the first part of it. In the meantime | 
recovered my equanimity and took the last part. 
So that although the ordinary rate of Webster's 
speaking was less than one hundred words, 
there were occasions when he far exceeded 
one hundred and fifty words per minute. I 
remember the manuscript handed me by Ru- 
fus Choate, trom which he had read a brilliant 
political speech, which I had been called upon 
to report because no printer could read that 
manuscript, and being compelled to throw it 
aside after vainly attempting for half an hour, 
with the aid of my notes, to discover from 
which end of that manuscript he had begun to 
read. I remember, in the Senate of the United 
States, the dying speech of John C. Calhoun; 
the compromise speech of Henry Clay; the 
boast of John P. Hale, that the Free Soil party 
had doubled in numbers, because at the pre- 
vious session there was but one, and now there 
were two; and I remember seeing the new 
South Carolina senator, Mr. Barnwell Rhett, 
perhaps not on the same occasion, burying him- 
self in a newspaper, lest he should appear to 
be listening, but soon, overcome by the elo- 
quence of Mr. Hale, first laying down his news- 
paper, and finally removing his seat for a more 
convenient location. I remember the grave 
announcement of Daniel Webster to the Sen- 
ate, when President Taylor lay at the point of 
death, that digestion of the brain had com- 
menced. 1] remember the scene when Senator 
Foote stood near the President’s chair with a 
drawn pistol in his hand, waiting the attack of 
Senator Benton, who, drawn behind a desk, 
and held there by four stalwart Western men, 
two on either hand, thrust them all aside by one 
vigorous motion, and called ypon the assassin 
to tire; and I remember Jefferson Davis, a lit- 
tle after midnight on the morning of the 4th of 
March, advancing to the President's desk and 
demanding to be sworn into the new Congress, 
upon the ground that the sitting Congress had 
expired, kicking a spittoon out of his way with 
the same impetuosity with which he afterwards 
kicked the constitution itself out of his way 
when he desired to be sworn out.—/lenry M. 
Parkhurst, at dinner of the New York Law 
Reporters’ Association. 





CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873, by the late proprietor, 
JOHN L. TUCKER, 

Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned, who will maintain its character as a first- 
class summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropelitan hotels. Immense covered pi 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of 
Weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for 
ae and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
and. 

Vurchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 
includes fares by Clifford House coaches, always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 
at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 

Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUS, 
CRAMPS, PAINS, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
and is a delicious Summer beverage. It is prepared 
from the true Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is the 
largest, cheapest and best. 
100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger 
if found to equal it in tine flavor and purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
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“THE AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO., 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of Trst-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


+ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a- relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


UST 23, 1873. 
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FURNITURE! 
Extension of Washington Street 
to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. We offer the 


Stock contained therein at 


EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to ntvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug2 


BANKERS. 


RIODER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 

and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 

Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

tf 


in all parts of the world. 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
ean. 

a@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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HAS ALL THE NEWS! 


—THE— 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 


Distributed by carriers in town. Office 
12 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON. 
jyl9 tf 





OHN L. STEVENSON, 
Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. 


INSURANCE. a 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital.... $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*-Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 
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DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jef’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. ly aug2 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
S1456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 


NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
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allow. 


WOLLASTO 
QUINCY. 


TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING WoL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purposes 15 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
from Boston. ees 
Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Csmmonwealth, and 
the resirictions placed upon all will keep them so. 
Third. The place can never be- marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 
Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high 
in respect to morals and social »nd intellectual quali- 
ties which renders xny place de<irable as a residence. 
Fifth. The sade st beth of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 
Sizth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
a mile and a half. consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 
Seventh. Trsins run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 
Kighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 
Ninth. It is only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of se many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend Jectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 
of Boston itself, 
Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
Pass FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 
resident there. 
Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
Boston. 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
amt 
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IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


J. Worth & Co.’s 
PATENT GAS BURNER. 


It consumes in seventy-two hours One Hundred 


and Twenty Feet. The Boston gas burner in the 


same number of hours Two Hundred Feet. In 
favor of Patent, Eighty Feet over the Gas Co. 


At the price of $2.50 per 1000. the Patent Gas 
Burner’s 1000 feet cost $1.20—$1.30 per 1000" in 
favor of Patent Burner. 

FOUR THOUSAND FEET of gas saved by the 
patent Burner, pays $20 more than the Burner costs, 
The price of the Burner is $3.00 each. 


Can be seen at 


S, P, BENNETT’S, 


Office 120 Tremont St., Room 10. 


Any time from 8 A.M. to7 P.M. augz 


* FASHIONS.” 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 
Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON §T. 
may3l tt 
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WILLIAM DOOG — 
nig pa! 
EHLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots avd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let ter Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening larties, 
Balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 PM 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUTE, Proprietor. 


Ever 


jun7tt 
FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 
e No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J.L. FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 
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| distinguished as a statesman is doubtless known 
| to all acquainted with the personnel of the Rus- 
| sian Court. Count Peter is married to the widow 
of Count Orloff-Denissoff, nee Tchertkoff. His 
brother, Count Paul, like Count Peter, Adju- 
tant-General to the Emperor and Chief of the 
Staff of the Guards, was left a widower a few 
years ago, his wite having been a Princess Bia- 
loselska-Bialoserska, of the great family of that 
name. Countess Sophia, the only sister of the 
brothers Schouvaloff, is the wife of Count Alex- 
ander Bobrinsky, Grand Equerry to the Emperor. 

Of the few articles published in Russia about 
the betrothal, I select the following from the 
Golos :— 

‘Notwithstanding his youth, the illustrious 
betrothed of the Grand Duchess has enriched his 


Naught have they brought but a little pain 
To throb and ache in the daisy’s heart— 
Sitting alone and forever apart-+ 

Ah! so far 

From the rosy star 
That scarce is conscious that daisies are! 
But courage! little daisy, she said; 
Fear not to love though hope be dead; 
The heart that loves, though it love alone, 
Something better than peace doth own; 

Hearts are strong, 

Though life be long, 
And the blind birds sing the sweetest song! 
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Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


has yet sung. All the employés of the road) Jands cannot diminish their love for their native 
have litthke houses which are made to put jand and the dear ones they have left behind 
right on railroad trucks, and move along. Piles | ‘The love of their country is one of the strons 
of firewood are secn at almost every station, | characteristics of the Greeks: they emigrate 
brought from a hundred miles away. The | under cowpulsion to better their condition, but 
country near the Red River—say for fitty miles} the hope to return one day to their country 
—seems good land, a deep black loam, with! under more comfortable circumstances is always 
subsoil of clay and marl, but then begins a. strong and paramount. oan 
poorer kind of prairie, more fit for grazing. Few of the Greeks who arrive at this port go 
The only wood skirts the few water-courses, | West to become agriculturists. This means to 
and in some of these valleys—the upper waters | become in time owners of land whereon to 
of the Dakota—near a few tents called James- | build their new home. But, as we have said 
town, the soil is apparently very fertile. Here before, the Greek has always the hope to return 
the famous ‘bunch-grass” begins. In other one day to his country. They mostly go to 
portions, we pass many alkaline lakes. The | Chicago, where they easily find work in loading 
Sioux—the friendly Yanktons—are encamped | vessels and navigating thelakes. On the maiae 
at various points. They give no trouble. In they tind themselves happy, being in their ele- 
one of our cars we have some seventy carpen- | ment. As soon as the lakes are frozen in the | mind by long and profitable travelling. When 
ters from Minneapolis, going up under contract | winter time they go down the Mississippi river, | his life was attempted in Australia, as also on 
to build winter quarters at Fort Lincoln, oppo-} and many of them are working on the steam- Other occasions, he showed great courage and 
site Bismarck, for the troops who will winter! boats plying between St. Louis. Cincinnati, | wncommon firmness of character. His noble 
there. Their great amusement is cracking pis- | Louisville, Cairo and New Orleans. Over two, frankness, his brilliant and cultivated intellect 
tols at the game we pass—the *‘jackass-rabbits,” | hundred of them are to be found in the Crescent | his exceeding amiabiity and affability, have 
the prairie-chickens, ducks and curlew. Once city, where they seem to be thriving under the | gained for him the sincere attachment of all 
we saw an antelope ata distance, and the other | more genial climate, not dissimilar to that of | those who were fortunate enough to come in 
side ot Red River I saw a red deer close by the | theirown country. They have all sorts of pro- | contact with him. As the nephew of the reign- 
road, in the bush. 1 asked an employe about fessions; many are fruit dealers, keep little | ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Alfred 
his wages. “W e gittwo anda halt a day, sir, restaurants and coffee-houses, where the Ameri- | is the heir of that Duchy, and after his uncle’s 
and found, for eight hours. We shall make ean bar is combined with little tables a U'orien- | death will be one of the Princes of the German 
three-and-a-half a day easy by overwork, But rale, round which are seated Greeks talking, all | Empire. The news of Prince Alfred’s betrothal 
you see that ain't all. We are goin’ to locate at the same time generally, all the idioms of | to the most august daughter of his Majesty the 
right away. Some place round Bismarck is the Grecian Archipelago, drinking coffee and | Emperor has been received in England with the 
bound to be the biggest thing this side of Omaha. | smoking paper cigarettes. Many of them are | utmost joy and satisfaction. The organs of all 
Why, lots is five hundred apiece now there, and | oyster-dealers and oyster-fishers, owning gener- | political parties alike admit that a marriage with 
there ain't nothin bout tents and gamblers there!" ally their little craft, which they navigate them-| the only daughter of the Russian Emperor is 
: <a ra tn emg we were put on a side selves, and trade all along the coast trom New | the most brilliant match any European prince 
Neake oaks ee sense pe amg =~ Orleans to Indianola and Matamoras, or on the | could have aspired to. Although not attaching 
Seamiubidn ae Tuces as se at a : e wd other side through the lakes to Mobile and Pen- | much political importance to this alliance in an 
en P a .. ol oe ; 7 ‘ ere ¢ ns wo or three | sacola. The writer tasted, some years ago, an | age in which national interests are more power- 
admiration with my soamnauncas : Them's the | Greek barkeeper on one ot the steamboats on pers are in hopes that the event will strengthen 
ones that does it! Them’s the high-toners !" * | ee Alabama river. In New Orleans the Greek | the good relations eee Coreen See two 
te epied to ae oe ent i. . presen raped nee enough to maintain a ehurch largest and most powerful empires of Europe. 
how povabenet Wotan ce Gide “ ; i own religion, serine souks Eve yeare ago | In point of fact, they look upon the marriage as 
Sen ee ee | by subscription, and divine service is celebrated | another pledge of the preservation of peace in 
tivation increases. Phe larger game, however, every Sunday in the Greek language by a priest; Europe. There is no doubt that in all Russia 
now center more in the Saskatchewan Tegion— educated in the National University at Athens. | the joyful event excites the same sympathetic 
the elk, moose and buffalo. No buffalo cross! The Greek colony in San Francisco numbers | feelings and good wishes as in England.” 
the Missouri in this portion of its course. The; about three hundred members, and is the best I hear that the imperial family of Russia will 
onan —— e cag e ngs te organized of all the Greek colonies in the States shortly return to St. Petersburg, to be joined 
— ecl S beget nc Wien pce ies the Union. They maintain a little chapel of | there in about two months by Prince Alfred.—| 4 moment later the gentlemanly editor of the 
sol ton tence es Suapties oF coe their own, and have established a benevolent | Berlin cor. London Times. Independent might have been seen h : 

3 hb we : society. This latter was rendered meres down the aven ] hil thle 
through professional hunters. Besides our) from the quantity of new-comers of their coun- Pees “Le <3” mes A opi exon 
carpenters, the only travellers were an army- trymep to the Golden State with the hope of | MISCELLANY. be ee ages soy: ey bmg, hagas 
officer and one of those quiet, reflective-looking finding gold in abundance. It is strange with | Re re ‘Les » fies chikiacae 
inoffensive men, whom Bret Harte describes, what great expectations these children of Hel- | Pog ses et ge Ba yt ante yuna 
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But hauling in our nets, alack! 
We found no salmon, but a sack, 

That held your honored lady !” 
‘Allah is great!” the Caliph said ; 

““My poor Zuleika, you are dead; 

I once took interest in you—” 
‘Perhaps, my lord, you'd like to know: 
We cut the lines and let her go.” 
‘Allah be praised! Continue.” 

“Tt isn’t hard one’s hook to bait, 
And, squatting down, to watch and wait 

To see the cork go under; 

At last, suppose you've got your bite, 
You twitch away with all your might— 


tre 


You've hooked an eel, by thunder! 
The Caliph patted Hassan’s head. 
“Slave, thou hast spoken well,” he said, 

‘“‘And won thy master’s favor. 
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Watt Wuitman.—I think one reason of his 

fondness for ‘“‘the boys,” drivers and con- cy 
ductors, and that ilk, is that they do not pretend 
to be more than they are, and indulge in no 
pretense or affectation. For of all things he 
hages mannerism and sham and foppery. He 
positively hates it. It makes him ‘‘mad,” as 
the fellows say, to see it. In literature es- 
pecially, he despises everything finical and 
affected. Much as he likes Emerson, always 
inquiring about him, as he does of those who 
know him, he yet criticises him as too “natty” 
in his style, as ‘‘too dainty and over-civilized 
for these democratic times.” Good natured and 
tolerant as he is, yet he sometimes cuts off the 
long discourses which literati are wont to er- 
tertain him with, on style, or on the literary 
questions of the day. Some years ago, Theo- 
dore Tilton was in Washington, and overtaking 
Walt upon the avenue one day, he introduced 
himself and sauntered by his side, possibly de- 
siring to honor Walt by being seen as kis ac- 
quaintance, as it is reported that he once sought 
to do to Frederick Douglass. ‘*I am not afraid to 
be seen with you,” said he to Fred. ‘Perhaps 
I don’t care to be seen with you,” was the proud 
Douglass’s reply. During this walk with Walt, 
Tilton took occasion to ventilate his views of 
literary style. Walt endured what to him was 
a supreme infliction for a while, but very soon 
he took an opportunity that was presented to 
shake him off. Finding himselt in front of a 
beer saloon, Walt, interrupting the handsome 
dilettanti, took him by the arm and said, ‘‘Til- 
ton, come down here and have a glass of lager.” 


For Family and Club use, on al 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
> * ’ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
Yes, since what happened Cother morn sue oF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
The salnion of the Golden Horn HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
Might have a doubtful flavor. ICACIES. € tt june? 
“That last remark about the eel Fe epee NUR aT Tat 
Has also justice that we feel 
Quite to our satisfaction. 
To-morrow we dispense with fish, 
And fgr the present, if you wish, 
You'll keep your bulbous fraction.” 
| ‘Thanks ! thanks !” the grateful chef replied, 
His nutrient features showing wide 
The gleam of arches dental ; 
“To cut my head off wouldn’t pay, 
I find it useful every day, 
As well as ornamental.” 
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BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
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The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
orce after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
ax A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 

tt working of the law referred to above. 
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Brothers, I hope you will not fail 
To see the moral of my tale, 
And kindly to receive it. 
You know your anniversary pie 
Must have its crust, though hard and dry, 
And some preter to leave it. 
How oft before these youth were born 
I've fished in Fancy’s Golden Horn 
For what the Muse might send me! 
How gaily then I cast the line, 
When all the morning sky was mine, 
And hope her flies would lend me! 
And now I hear our despot’s call, 
And come, like Hassan, to the hall— 
If there’s a slave, I am one— 
My bait no longer flies, but worms, 
I’ve canght—Lord bless me, how he squirms ! 
An eel, and not a salmon! 


—Atlantic. 
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being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 
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Sense anp Sentiment.—That the belief in june? 311 Broadway, New York. 


but powerfully built—a professional gambler 
and ruffian. The only female travelling was a. 
somewhat gaudily-dressed woman with the gam- | 
bler. Both behaved with the most perfect de- 
corum. The Red River divides the journey in- 
to nearly equal parts in point of time. 4 


} 


The | everywhere 


las go to California, and their disappointment 


in not finding gold in the streets of San Fran- | 
| cisco can be better imagined than described. | 
| They seem utterly astonishe 


‘the mental inferiority of woman has existed 


since remotest time we know; but if this proves 
its Justness, it proves, likewise, that slavery 


: d when they are cannot be wrong, and that kings rule by divine 
| told that they must work in San Francisco, as/ right; and it would warrant the Celestial in 
else, to gain their living, and the} maintaining without scruple that his sister is a 


first night is spent at Fargo and the second at jidea of gold is so deeply rooted in them that | soulless being, anda properarticle of trade. Per- 
many go to the mines of California and Oregon | haps Adam himself was to blame for its origin, and 


Bismarck. The distance, however, is two hun- | 


dred and fifty-three miles from Duluth to Fargo, | 
and about two hundred miles from Fargo to | 
Bismarck. are 

The road is well laid till you reach the Chey- 


those distant localiti 


by some sifdden smile of fortune. 


with the hope of enriching themselves one day | indeed, we can believe almost any ungallant thing 
Even in| of him, who, 
they do not forget their | lacked honor enough to suffer for it like a man, 


when he had eaten the apple, 


native land. They write to their families in and to protect his companion; but, like a cow- 


, as they deemed, vulgar 
and immoral, Walt does not entertain the sha- 
dow of a doubt but that posterity will justify | 
him. Urged again and again to allow them to 
be expurgated, he has invariably refused. One 
firm in New York offered to publish an edition 
of his works, to use all their extensive appli- 
ances in bringing it before the public, and to 
guarantee him five thousand dollars as his share 
of the proceeds of the sale, if he would allow 
them. to omit six lines. He assured them that 





he would like to have five thousand dollars 
much, indeed, but that the six lines must rhs 





A Reporter’s Reminiscences. — Looking 
back over a professional career nuw exceeding 
a quarter of a century, many pleasing incidents 
crowduponmy memory. I rememberthe Fourth 
of July excursion to Marshfield, to listen to 
Daniel Webster. Seated with him in the rear 
car, when the coupling broke, and the locomo- 
tive with the rest of the train dashed on with- 
out us, I remember consoling myself with the 
reflection that wherever the rest of the audi- 
ence might be, whatever Daniel Webster might 
say, I should be there to hear ang report. 
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